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A LITTLE TRIP TO THE WAR. By Harold J. Howland 
DOES THE NAVY NEED ADVICE? By Park Benjamin 
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Winter Reading 


should result in a sense of having got on. How rich is the prospect of 
long evenings and week ends, as we look forward to them at the 
approach of the fireside time of year! Even the odd moments, during 
the winter season, will yield so much of instruction, of arousement, and 
of new outlook! Books are so accessible, nowadays, so endless in their 
variety, and so easy to carry about in the hand or the pocket! The 
time of year for good reading is a welcome season. 

Yes! But did you ever come out a little lean in the spring? 
When you looked back upon a winter of priceless opportunities for 
increase of knowledge and for mental toning up, did you ever realize 
that you had read a little of everything and not much of anything, or 
perhaps a good deal of things that are not very filling? It is a common 
experience of those who do not stock up with good provisions for the 
mind. 

Why not, this winter, plan ahead for feeding yourself intellectually 
on something worth while, as definitely as a thrifty householder looks 
out for the flour barrel or the coal bin? 








Read a Course 


that has been expertly planned, with a recognition of solemn responsi- 
bility to make it worthy, because the leisure hours of men and women 
are very precious, yet with a sane remembrance of the need to make it 
enticing, because otherwise very few would take it. The Chautauqua 
Course is so planned, on the basis of forty years’ experience. Thou- 
sands of your clan, guild, cult, complexion, and time of life have 
profited by it. So you, with all your advantages or limitations, would 
doubtless find it suited to your needs. The course for this winter deals 
with a group of subjects all related to the United States, under the 
slogan, “America, Your Country.” There are four years in a complete 
cycle, leading to graduation for those who persevere; but one year at a 
time is the principle, and each year to stand on its own merits. A 
circular and order blank will be mailed you, if you write for it. 


“Don’t Read at Random’”’ 


Address 


Home Reading Department 


Chautauqua Institution 
Chautauqua, New York 
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Snakes, dragons and fanciful monsters 
appear on Chinese stamps. 

The Czar of all the Russians is an en- 
thusiastic philatelist. 

Postage stamp scarf pins and cuff but- 
tons were once popular. 


New Zealand has a novelty in a life in- 
surance stamp. 


The smallest stamp ever issued is the 
half-penny of Victoria. 

King Alfonso XIII in effigy is given a 
place on the Spanish stamps. / 


The first stamps of Uganda were struck 
off on the typewriter in 1895. 

Sir Rowland Hill first introduced ad- 
hesive stamps into England in 1840. 

The earliest American postage stamps 
were unperforated and were cut from the 
sheet with scissors. 

The Republic of Colombia has issued 
more than 1200 varieties of postage stamps 
and envelopes. 

Four methods of producing postage 
stamps are commonly used, viz., line en- 
graving, typography, embossing and lith- 
ography. 

Benjamin Franklin’s likeness has had 
continuous representation on the United 
States postage stamps ever since the first 
issue. 

The first stamps of Salvador were en- 
graved in 1867 by the American Bank 
Note Company and show a volcano in 
eruption. 

A copy of the two-penny Mauritius, issue 
of 1847, once sold at auction for $7300. 
The buyer was said to have been the 
Prince of Wales. 

The greatest rp collection in the 
world is owned by . La Lerotiere of 
Paris. Two collections incorporated in his 
gatherings cost him £11,000. 


The animals appearing on postage 
stamps inelude the lion, tiger, elephant, 
giraffe, jaguar, camel, hippopotamus, buf- 
falo, bear, ant-eater, leopard, dog, kanga- 
roo, cow, horse, deer, goat, llama, monkey, 
beaver, lizard, donkey, duckbill, seal, sable, 
gorilla, cobra, crocodile and tortoise. 

“Seebecks” are stamps that were fur- 
nished by N. F. Seebeck, secretary of the 
Hamilton Bank Note Company, New York, 
to Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras and Ec- 


uador for a term of years, free of charge. 
The unused stamps became obsolete by law 
and were returned to the donor at the end 
of each year. They were sold to collectors, 


> Bis Bs. 2 Bee 


The bottom dropt out of Broadway, 
and we have a suspicion that it will be 
Wall Street’s turn next.—Boston Trans- 





* cript. 


The Turk must be given credit for one 
thing, at least. He doesn’t claim the Lord 
as an ally in the Armenian atrocities.— 
Wichita Eagle. 


Herr Doctor—‘Your Majesty is much 
run down. You need a sea voyage.” 

The Kaiser (bitterly )—"“Vere ean I go 
—de Aquarium ?’—Ez. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT 


Defendant (in a loud voice)—Justice! 
Justice! I demand justice! 

Judge—Silence! The defendant will 
please remember that he is in a court- 
room.—Penn State Froth. 


ANOTHER INSULT TO UNCLE SAM 


The Leyland liner Armenian was tor- 
pedoed and sunk on June 28 by a German 
submarine. The vessel was carrying 1414 
mules, which were consigned for the port 
of Avonmouth. A large number of the 
missing are American  citizens.—From 
ae a Shipbuilding and Shipping 

ecorda. 


. 
When men in Congress come to blows 
At something someone said, 
I always notice that it shows 
Their blood is quick ana red; 
But if two women disagree, 
With very little noise, 
It proves, and this seems strange to me, 
hat women have no poise. 
—By Alice Duer Miller. George H. Doran 
Publisher. 


During the hearing of a lawsuit, the 
judge reproved a man for making unnec- 
essary noise. 

“Your Honor,” was the reply, “I have 
lost my overcoat, and I am looking about 
to find it.” 

“Well, sir,” said the judge, “people often 
lose whole suits here without making so 
much disturbance as that.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


“No man is so well known as he thinks 
he is,” says Enrico Caruso. “While motor- 
ing in New York State, the automobile 
broke down and I sought refuge in a farm- 
house while the car was being repaired. 
The farmer asked me my name, and I 
told him it was Caruso. 

“The farmer leaped to his feet and 
seized me by the hand, ‘Little did I think 
I would see a man like you in this here 
humble kitchen, sir!’ he exclaimed. ‘Caru- 
so! The great traveler, Robinson Caru- 
so!’ ’—Life. 


A colored man called at Mrs. Baxley’s 
looking for work. 

“What is your name?” she asked, after 
hiring him. 

“Mah name is Poe, ma’am,” was the 
answer. 

“Poe!” she exclaimed. “Perha 
your family worked for Edgar 
did they?” i 

The colored man opened his eyes wide 
with amazement. 

“Why—why, ma’am,” he said, as he 
pointed a dusky finger at himself—“why, 
Ah am Edgah Allan Poe !”—Lippincott’s. ; 


some of 
Ilan Poe; 


THE NEW TELEPIIONE TALK 


Hello, Calcutta! Canarsie wants you. 

I’m still ringing 9876 Shan-tung. 

Never mind, Montclair! New Guinea was 
calling, but the party’s left the booth. 

Here’s Chihuahua, Vladivostok! Drop 
one rouble at a time, please! 

Listen, Kansas City! Tibet 2626 has 
been discontinued. 

Hello, Tokio; you say you can’t under- 
stand the party in Buenos Ayres? I'll have 
the manager put an interpretess on the 


ne. t 
That b-r-r-r-r-r from the Glasgow ex- 
change is spoiling the waves! 
You want the correct time? Quit P aad 
kidding, Greenwich!—New York Mail. 
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Pelton 
Pub. Co. 

23K Wilcox Block. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen :—Please 
send mea copy of “Power 
of Will” on approval. I 
agree to remit $3.00, or re- 
mail the book in 5 days, 





Partial Contents 
The Law of Great Think- 
i 


ng. 

The Four Factors on which 
it depends. 

How to develop analytical 
power. 

How tothink ‘‘all-around"’ 
any subject. 

How to throw the min« in- 
to deliberate, controlleu, 
productive thinking. 

Detailed directionsfor Per- 
fect Mind Concentration. 

Hlow to acquire the power 
of Consecutive Thinking 
Reasoning, Analysis. 

llow to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against er- 
rors in Thought. 

llow to drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thouglits. 

Ilow to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

llow to develop Reasoning 
Power. 

How to Handle the Mind 
in Creative Thinking 

The secret of Building 
Mind Power, 

llow the will is made to 


How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 

What creates Human 
vower. 

The Six Principles of Will 
training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 

nN ETY-NINE 
METHODS for using 
Will-Power in the Con- 
cluct of Life. 

seven principles of drillin 
Mental, Physical, Per- 
sonal power. 

FIFTY -ONE MAXIMS 
for applied power of Per 
ception, Memory, Imag- 
ination, Self - Analysis 
Control. 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze. 

How to become aware ol 
Nerve Action. 

Etc., etc., etc. 


complete list of con- 
tents would almost 
fill this page 





lowing 
turned 


instead 


trol hi 
ercised 


ter of 
learned 


what 
and he 


cessful 








E 
ip 


and appetites run 
away with him— 


ting others to con- 
—he became mas- 


nate others instead 
of allowing others 
to dominate him. 
He learned to get 


Great men—suc- 


The Secret of 


He had no better chance than you 
—he simply made the most of that 
God-given faculty of will, which is 
latent in all of us. 


Instead of al- 
himself to be everlastingly 
aside by petty fears, by 


insignificant daily incidents, instead 
of letting instincts 


a 


| ae 








Power of Will 


Achievement 


by the proper kind of exercises. 

Professor Frank Channing Haddock, 
Ph.D., the great scientist, has written 
a book containing 28 lessons in will- 
training based on a profound analysis 
of Will-Power in human beings. He 
gives actual methods, rules and prin- 
ciples for training, strengthening and 
developing will- 





Some of the 75 
of Will” 


of permit- 


m, he ex- 
his will 


and they speak of it 
include hundreds of 
men, statesmen, go 
himself—he 

to domi- 


women in every field 


he wanted 
got it. 





writers, physicians, thoughtful men and 


town and city in the country, and as 
the news spreads the number grows 
daily by leaps and bounds. 

Master-men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey ; 
Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-Chinese Ambassador; Asst. a 
Postmaster-General Britt; General Man- | you 
ager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express 
Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, now Vice-Presi- 
dent Art Metal Construction Co., and 
Ernest Knaebel, Asst. Atty.-Gen’'l of the 


‘“ power; and they are 
000 “Power | 50 clear, so easily 
Owners understood that any- 


A list of owners of “Power of Will” | one can apply the 
reads almost like a list of ‘““‘Who’s Who,” 


simple instructions 
with noticeable _re- 
sults right from the 
very start. 


Is YOUR Will 
Dormant ? 


Look back upon 
your life. Once upon 
time, no doubt, 

weaved great 
dreams of what you 
were going to make 
of yourself. Are they 
accomplished now? 


is a Bible. They 
successful business 
vernment officials, 


of work—in every 





— . S., are owners. These are but a few. 
we — Vicoraite thousands of other men of ac- | Why are they not 
a. rn tion and ambition like them use and | accomplished? Is it 
with no | praise “Power of Will.” not because you lack 
greater a strong, powerful, 





gifts than others. The 
secret of their achieve- 
ments lies in the fact that 
they use their faculties in- 
stead of allowing them to 
become scotched and dor- 
mant. 

If you sprained your 
ankle and didn’t touch 
your foot to the ground 
for months, it would be- 
come so weak you couldn’t 
use it. The same is true 
of the will. It becomes 
weakened like a muscle 
from lack of use. 


Complete Course in Will 
Training 
Scientists found years ago 
that memory can be trained 
by intelligent exercise. 
Now it has been proven 
by over 75,000 people 
that the will can be 
strengthened in the 
very same way 











dominating, inflexible WILL? You al- 
lowed others to control and influence 
you to their ends, instead of controlling 
others yourself. You let trifling daily 
occurrences everlastingly turn you from 
your purpose. Graduaily—like so many 
of us—you allowed this God-given 
faculty of will to become lifeless within 
you. Dr. Haddock has a message for 
you—a rea! message of emancipation 
from the blasting human curse of indc- 
cision and blind habit—a.message which 
every man from 20 to 60 years old 
should get. 


Send No Money—Examine Book First 


The publishers will send you a copy free— 
without deposit—so that you may judge for 
yourself how much “Power of Will” will help 
you in your daily life. The price of the book 
is $3.00, but send no money now. Merely 
mail the coupon, enclosing your business card 
or giving a reference. You can keep the 
book five days. Then, if you feel you can 
afford to be without it, send it back and 
you'll owe nothing. Tear out the coupon 
now, before you turn this page. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 


23K Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 








What Users Say 


“Thand you $3 in pay- 
ment: from what I have 
already seen I believe I can 
get $300 to $30,000 worth 
of goo'l out of it.""—C. D. 
Van Vechten, General 
Agent No. West Life Ins. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 





Will Power’ is a com- 
Pilation of mighty f rce. 
My first week's benefit in 
dollars is $900.00—c ost 
$3.00; profit $897.00,'"— 
1.W.Heistand 916 Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


“*In my judgment ‘Power 
of Will’ is wonderful’’— 
Owen J. McCaughey, Secy. 
of Corp. Securities Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


“‘Enclosed find check : 
send 15 copies to our New 
York office.""—W. M. Tay- 
lor, Efficiency Expert the 
Overland Auto Co., Toledo. 


“Send us 18 copies for 
our various offices. ’’ — Ward 
Baking Corp., New York. 


“*Thecharacter of ‘Pow- 
er of Will’ is such that he 
who reads an puts torth 
effort will soon find himself 
out of the common herd."’ 
—F. A. Good, President ot 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Assn., Cowles, Neb. 


“Here's $3 for you 
‘Power of Will’ received. 
Itis the book I've wished 
for, for years.’*—J. 1. Sea- 
well, Clerk of Supreme 
Court, State of North Caru- 
lina, Raleigh, N. C 


“I am unable to do this 
book justi€e with the pen. 
It is a_ lifelong study, 
known and prized by those 
who are fortunate enough 
to select it ont of the 
many.'’—Sam'l Rose, Jef- 
ferson l.oan Suciety, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 


“Your book ‘Power of 
Will has been carefully 
examined by meand I have * 
no hesitation in saying that 
it greatly surpasses my 
hiyhe-t expectations.’ —J. 
N. Toole, Post Office In- 
spector, United States 
Government, elma, Ala 


“After carefully looking 
it over | am fully convinced 
that it is everything which 
has been claimed for it— 
and a great deal more. It 
is a wonderful book on 4 
wonderful subject." —Gus 
A. Olson, Cashier Shermer 
ville state Bank, Shermer- 
ville, Ill, 


“Ll specialized on psv- 
cholégy-and I consider 
* Power of Will’ the great- 
est book on the subject 
ever written. I will make 
it an important factor in my 
scheme of life."’—J. H. 
Leventhal, Butler Hebrew 
Inst., Butler, Pa. 


We have hundreds Jf 
such testimonials on file. 
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THE RAIDER OF LONDON 
THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH TO REACH THIS COUNTRY OF A ZEPPELIN ACTUALLY ATTACKING THE HEART OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. HAD THE ANTI-AIRCKAFT GUNS FOUND THEIR MARK AS WELL AS 
THE SEARCHLIGHTS THERE WOULD BE A DIFFERENT STORY TO TELL 
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THE ADVERTISER AS A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 


GREAT deal is said about the value of adver- 

tising to the salesman, but very little about its 

value to the buyer. Yet it is obvious upon reflec- 

tion that such an expensive piece of machinery 
as the modern system of advertising could not be main- 
tained unless its benefits were mutual. It takes two to 
make a bargain and this new method of bargaining, this 
new channel of communication between producer and 
consumer, must be giving satisfaction to both, altho the 
said party of the second part rarely realizes how greatly 
to his advantage it is. The common saying “It pays to 
advertise” has a wider meaning than it is generally 
credited with. Advertising on the whole pays all those 
concerned. Advertising pays the advertiser in case the 
money is wisely expended. Advertising pays the period- 
ical, we are happy to say. Advertising pays the pur- 
chaser, for it puts him in the proud position of being 
the sought instead of the seeker. 

As the maiden whose hand is sought by a throng of 
eager suitors is more happily situated than she who has 
none, so is the consumer today vastly better off than he 
was before the discovery of advertising. For the expen- 
diture of five or ten cents he can summon to his presence 
in an instant salesmen of all sorts of goods who will 
spread out before him their most attractive wares and 
urge them with their utmost eloquence. Is he averse to 
investing, he has but to close the magazine and the so- 
licitors of his patronage vanish as tho by magic. But so 
long as he is willing to listen they are glad to talk busi- 
ness to him, even tho he has not a cent to spend. The 
signs we see in stores “No trouble to show goods,” “No 
obligation to buy,” are not to be taken literally, as a 
person known to be penniless would soon find to his 
chagrin. But they do honestly apply to the silent and 
obliging salesmen who stand behind the pages of a peri- 
odical. 

Now consider the lot of one who had the misfortune 
to live before the advertising era. He had first to dis- 
cover for himself the want of something. Naturally this 
discovery was not usually made until something he al- 
ready had gave out, and then he knew no better than to 
replace it with something of the same sort. This relation 
of consumer to producer was not merely troublesome 
to the individual, but a hindrance to progress. It put the 
burden of instigating innovation upon the person who 
was least capable of it, the purchaser. Let the reader 
imagine himself in the position of his great grand- 
father. His clothes are wearing out. He must first hunt 
up a man who makes cloth and get from him enough for 


a suit. Then he must go to a tailor, if in a city, or wait 
till one comes around, if in the country, and get him to 
make it under his direction. 

Nowadays a man has but to open a paper or periodi- 
cal to have called to his attention the desirability of 
new clothes. Artists of ability with the aid of manly 
models give him free advice on the cut of a coat or the 
tying of a tie. He learns of new books and musical in- 
struments; he is told of the attractiveness of new foods 
and drinks. The advertiser is a public educator, more 
proficient in the art of teaching than the graduates of 
our normal schools. It is due largely to him that in re- 
gard to the conveniences of life we live in another world 
than our ancestors. New luxuries are invented daily and 
speedily become necessities thru the medium of the ad- 
vertisement. 

For instance, the use of prepared cereal foods is a veri- 
table revolution in the dietary of the nation. Say five mil- 
lion dollars has been spent in accomplishing it, could the 
result have been attained as quickly or more cheaply by 
any other means? How long without advertising would 
it have taken to have developed and made known to 
everybody the automobile and the hand camera, the 
player-piano and the phonograph, the office utilities, the 
toilet accessories and all the thousand “Yankee notions” 
that make our life so pleasant and complete? 

No, advertising is not “one of the economic wastes of 
competition,” as it is sometimes called. It is on the whole 
well worth what it costs to the community and it is hard 
to see how the world can ever get along without it. Even 
if competition be some time eliminated, advertising of 
some kind will have to be kept up unless the race is to 
stagnate. Progress consists in the creation of new 
wants; happiness in the satisfaction of them. So both 
progress and happiness are facilitated by the efforts of 
the advertiser. He is not a producer; no, and neither is 
lubricating oil a fuel for the engine, but it is quite as in- 
dispensable as coal. The advertiser should not be regard- 
ed as a parasite upon industry, as an extravagance to be 
some time eliminated in the interests of economy of dis- 
tribution. He is more likely to be regarded in the future 
as a person of greater importance than at present, for 
the training of the public in new habits and the intro- 
duction of new utilities will become more necessary as 
science and invention become more active. When his real 
value to the community as an accelerator of civilization 
becomes recognized, historians will rank the discovery of 
advertising as an epoch-making event and not less im- 
portant than the discovery of America. 


A WORLD CONSCIENCE 


R. OSCAR STRAUS the other day, in comment- 

ing upon the execution of Miss Cavell, said that 
Germany “has no appreciation of the public conscience 
of the world.” The phrase is striking, and is useful if 
it is a name for a fact. Is there a public conscience of 
the world, or any other public conscience? 

Conventional and easy answers to this question are 
of little value. Possibly, as our religious and ethical 
teachers assure us, mankind—the whole human race— 
differs from the brutes in having a sense of right and 
wrong; but what proof have we that these teachers 


know what they are saying? Plenty of men and women 
who love the dumb animals are quite sure that dogs, at 
least some dogs, have a sense of right and wrong. 
There is abundant evidence that monkeys behave in 
various situations quite as do human beings whose con- 
duct explain by conscience. On the other hand, if all 
human beings have a sense of right and wrong, a shock- 
ingly large number of them manage to go thru life 
without ever betraying the fact. We leave this difficult 
problem to the psychologists, and such. 

And even if every human being has a conscience, Fru- 
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dimentary or developed, what practical manifestations 
can we find of conscientious reactions by the whole hu- 
man race in specific, concrete circumstances? Obvious- 
ly, none. From the beginning of recorded history until 
now, no instance has ever been mentioned of a moral 
approval or a moral revolt by the entire population of 
the world at one given moment and under provocation 
of one specific occurrence. 

And of late the ethnologists and the historians have 
been offering us impressive and cumulative evidence 
that systems of morality are relative; that they differ 
one from the other, in time and in space, to such a 
degree, indeed, that the things accounted right by one 
people are accounted wrong by another, or by later gen- 
erations of the same people. How, then, can there be at 
any time a world-wide, or even a very extensive moral 
agreement upon a specific set of facts? 

Yet we think there is, after all, a big reality to which 
Mr. Straus’s phrase can be applied, and we believe that 
it has to be reckoned with as a factor in the probable 
reactions of the peoples of the world to the events now 
occurring in Europe. 

Speaking of the attitude of the public toward dis- 
honesty in business and its alliance with political cor- 
ruption, a prominent New York business man said the 
other day that the public never does anything about 
any evil inimical to the general welfare until the degree 
of badness passes certain limits. Then (we quote his 
phrase) “the people throw a fit,” and there is a partial 
and temporary clean-up. 

In this sense, surely, there is a public conscience. 
There is a point in the actual manifestation of wicked- 
ness of any description, whether cruelty, dishonesty or 
indecency, at which great numbers of persons recoil. 
The numbers are sufficient, and the recoil is sufficiently 
manifest, to constitute a public fact. It is obvious and 
undenied that Germany’s acts, culminating in the 
crowning ,inhumanity and stupidity of the Cavell exe- 
cution, have provoked this recoil thruout all of those 
parts of the civilized world which are not included with- 
in the area of “Kultur.” In this sense it is quite true 
that Germany has defied the public conscience of the 
world. 

Is the world conscience, as so defined, becoming age 
by age more sensitive, more definite, more organized? 

More organized? Yes, undoubtedly; because thru 
marvelous development of the means of transportation 
and communication every part of the world is in touch 
with every other part, and the thought of every people 
is quickly known by every other. More definite? Prob- 
ably, because world-wide discussion clarifies and de- 
fines all things that are talked about, and especially all 
things that are written about. More sensitive? This 
question is not so easily answered; and certainly man- 
kind could not now agree upon an answer. On every 
hand we hear the remark that no war has ever been 
more savagely conducted than the European war now 
in progress. We are told that barbarism is outdone; 
that the lust of killing has broken forth on the great- 
est scale ever known; that all the progress of mankind 
to this date has been a material progress only; and that 
in his moral nature man remains a savage, who has 
simply been veneered with civilization. 

We cannot prove that the pessimists who say these 
things are wrong, but our judgment is that they are. 


So far as our historical knowledge goes, there is no evi- 
dence that cruelties, outrages, and the breaking of oaths 
has ever provoked so much or so violent recoil as within 
the last eighteen months. If this is true it is proof, we 
take it, as far as it goes, that the public conscience of 
the world, in the sense in which we have admitted that 
the phrase may in good reason be used, is becoming 
more sensitive. In some countries, at any rate, it surely 
is. Comment has been made in various journals upon 
the execution, in the days of the infamous Jeffreys, of 
Lady Alicia Lisle, and there is a consensus of opinion 
that such an act could not be committed in the England 
of today. It certainly could not be committed in the 
United States of today. We do not believe that it could 
be committed in France or in Switzerland or in Hol- 
land. We do not believe that any stress of economic 
pressure could restore slavery in the United States or 
in England. 

Again to use the phrase of the business man whom 
we quoted, it is probably true that the limiting point 
of badness, beyond which the public of the more ad- 
vanced countries recoils, is a higher point on the curve 
of behavior than it used to be. We cannot prove it, but 
it is our judgment that such is the fact. 








FIGHTING FOR COPPER AND COTTON 


NE of the difficulties of defeating Germany is 

that the Allies do not yet understand what Ger- 
many is fighting for. The French still talk of war in 
terms of glory and revenge. The English speak of war 
as a kind of sport, “as it were almost cricket—as it 
were even your play,” to quote from Kipling’s 
“Islanders.” But for thé Germans war is a business 
to be conducted in a business-like way for certain 
practical advantages. They care more for the capture 
of a factory than a fortress. They attack railroad sta- 
tions, not capitals. They would turn aside from a royal 
castle to capture a coal mine or an oil well. Napoleon, 
with his medieval imagination, had his eye fixed upon 
Moscow and its Kremlin; Hindenburg is better pleased 
to have Lodz and its cotton mills. Consequently those 
who follow the German campaign with maps that omit 
railroads and natural resources, can have little concep- 
tion of its aims and achievements. 

For instance, why are the Germans striving to reach 
Nish? Not because it is the capital of Serbia, but be- 
cause it is the junction of the railroads to Salonika and 
Constantinople. Now that the Germans have broken 
thru the thirty-five mile strip of Serbian territory 
which separates Hungary from Bulgaria, they already 
have a route, tho not yet a railroad, clear thru to the 
Bosporus. This opens up to them the cotton fields of 
Turkey. Ten years ago practically no cotton was raised 
in Turkey, but the yield had before the war been raised 
to 200,000 bales a year, and is capable of indefinite de- 
velopment by whatsoever power is fortunate enough to 
gain possession of the sunny land of Anatolia. 

Germany was also short of another raw material nec- 
cessary in*modern warfare, that is, copper. It was indeed 
expected that the British blockade by cutting off the 
importation of cotton and copper, would cripple the 
German military power. But the other day General von 
Gallwitz moved up the Mlava River from Semendria 
some twenty miles to Posharevats. The movement did 
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not show up much on the map, but it meant that Ger- 
many no longer was without a copper supply. W. M. 
Petrovitch, attaché of the Serbian legation in England, 
in his recently published book on Serbia, says: “The 
copper mines of Maydan-Pek, to the south of Poshare- 
vats, are the richest in the world and yield a metal of 
extraordinary purity.” We may allow for the natural 
exaggeration of the patriotic Serb, and we must re- 
member that these mines are undeveloped and that it 
will take a long time to get them to working at full 
capacity. But in the year before the war this corner of 
Serbia now under German control produced 7000 tons 
of copper and doubtless this can be considerably in- 
creased. 

By regaining the petroleum fields of Galicia the Cen- 
tral Powers secured a supply of gasoline for their motor 
cars and aeroplanes. By making connection with Bul- 
garia they have tapped a new source of meat. By the 
conquest of Poland and Courland they have acquired 
Russia’s chief industrial section. Perhaps the English 
papers are right in supposing that Germany is ex- 
hausted and near collapse because of her losses of men 
and available wealth, but however that may be, it must 
be admitted that in the matter of natural resources 
Germany was never so well off as she is oday, 








AN AMERICAN LEIPZIG 


EIPZIG has been for generations famous for its 

annual book fair, where are brought together for 
exhibition all of the publications of the year. We are 
glad to hear that even in the stress of war times this 
custom has been kept and we are still more pleased to 
observe that other countries are adopting the same sen- 
sible plan. In England “Leipzig fairs” have been held 
not only for books, but for various other commodities. 
In New York City the National Arts Club began ten 
years ago a very comprehensive annual exposition of the 
new books. This gives the booklover an opportunity to 
see and compare various publications at his leisure un- 
hampered by the virtual obligation to buy something 
which rests upon the visitor to a store. There is no rea- 
son why such a book show should not be held in any 
city. Our methods of book distribution in the United 
States are curiously cumbersome and expensive, and 
anything that promises to bring together the reader 
and his reading should be encouraged. 








SWAPPING IN MIDSTREAM 


“ ON’T swap horses when you’re crossing a creek” 

was the slogan which carried Lincoln into the 
White House for a second term. But this proverbial 
wisdom is disregarded by the Allies. In France, Russia 
and England Cabinet changes have recently taken 
place. Why, nobody outside can tell. There are two 
good reasons for ousting a government; one is to 
carry out a new policy, the other is to secure more 
efficient leaders. The changes which have taken place 
or are impending in France, Russia and England 
find no apparent justification in either of these reasons. 
They seem to be simply the result of popular dissatis- 
faction with the management of affairs. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is abundant cause for such dissatis- 
faction. The French have not had a real victory since 


the battle of the Marne fourteen months ago, The Rus- 
sians have not had a real victory since the capture of 
Przemysl six months ago. The British, Belgians and 
Italians have never yet had a real victory. In conse- 
quence of this the Grand Duke Nicholas, who overtops all 
his associates in ability as he does in hight, has been 
removed from the leadership of the Russian armies and 
banished to the Caucasus. General Joffre, whose sted- 
fastness and efficiency have won the admiration of the 
world, has to face a.host of internal enemies. Earl Kitch- 
ener, to whom almost divine honors have hitherto been 
paid, has been curtailed of part of his power and is 
threatened with loss of position. But, assuming that 
these three have made mistakes, are they likely to be 
replaced by any abler men? If not, it is poor policy to 
make scapegoats of them simply because their military 
operations. have not succeeded as well as was hoped. 

So, too, in diplomacy. M. Delcassé and Sir Edward 
Grey are admitted by their enemies to be among the 
ablest diplomatists of the times. The Germans have 
frankly confest that their statesmen were no match for 
them. But Delcassé has been cast overboard like a Jonah, 
tho too late to save the ministry, and Grey may soon fol- 
low him into retirement. The coalition cabinets of France 
and England as first organized included the ablest men 
of all parties, and a change in personnel is not likely to 
strengthen either government materially. 

When we examine the new French Cabinet we fail to 
find any sufficient reason for the change. In fact, seven 
out of the fourteen men in the old Cabinet are retained 
in the new. What difference will it make that Premier 
Viviani has changed places with Minister of Justice 
Briand? Both are men of ability and experience. They 
occupy about the same political position, for both were 
socialistic radicals in their younger days, but became 
sobered in the course of time by experience and respon- 
sibility. Jules Guesde, the veteran leader of the ortho- 
dox Socialists, is in the new Cabinet in an advisory ca- 
pacity, as he was in the old, There have been added 
three more ministers without portfolio: the octogena- 
rian ex-Premier, Emile Combes; Denys Cochin, chiefly 
known as an author, and Léon Bourgeois, who was Pre- 
mier twenty years ago. Charles de Freycinet, who be- 
comes vice-president of the Cabinet and Minister of 
State, is eighty-seven years old and organized the 
armies of Gambetta in 1870. These honored names may 
add prestige to the new ministry, but can hardly be 
expected to add much to its efficiency as an engine of 
war. 

But if there is no apparent improvement of personnel 
in the new French Cabinet, is there a change of policy? 
Premier Briand in his first public announcement says: 
“T wish to declare emphatically to our Allies as well as 
to our enemies that the change in the ministry is in no 
way a sign of policy.” This seems positive, but when he 
adds that “the policy of France is summed up in the 
word ‘victory,’” we suspect it to be a mere rhetorical 
flourish. Doubtless the new Cabinet will strive for vic- 
tory no less earnestly than the old, but it may decide 
upon a different way to it. The sudden shifting of the 
storm center to the Balkans will inevitably involve some 
change in strategv. General Joffre suddenly appeared in 
London the other day and a conference with him took 
the place of the Cabinet meeting scheduled for the after- 
noon. It is reported that only 13,000 British troops have 
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been landed at Salonica, while the French have sent 
more than ten times that number to the rescue of 
Serbia. This has caused considerable dissatisfaction in 
France, for it is felt that the protection of the overland 
route to Egypt and India is primarily England’s duty, 
and that any French troops sent to the Balkans must 
weaken the line which keeps the enemy at bay. The 
argument that the common aim of the Allies is to beat 
the Germans, and it does not matter where, may be a 
sound one, but does not altogether remove the growing 
feeling of the French that the British are not doing all 
they could for France. The Gallipoli campaign is admit- 
tedly a failure, but to withdraw the French and British 
troops safely from the peninsula is almost as difficult 
as to land them there. 

That there should be perplexity and even disagree- 
ment in the councils of the Allies in this critical time is 
not to be wondered at. The wonder of it is that parties 
and nations of such diverse ideals should have been able 
to maintain their harmony for more than a year. Even 
now there is no reason to think that such discordance as 
exists is serious enough to disturb their unity of action 
or imperil their chance of success. 








A FRATERNAL CHRISTIAN ACT 


HERE is hardly a single large Christian denom- 
ination that does not have its extreme wings, some- 
times two, and sometimes as many as the six of Isaiah’s 
Seraphim. The Protestant Episcopal Church has long 
been credited with three, usually called Low Church, 
Broad Church, and High Church, sometimes profanely 
designated as Platitudinarians, Latitudinarians and 
Altitudinarians. In controversies the Low Church and 
the Broad Church are likely to unite their forces 
against the High Church. And so they did in a late 
meeting of the Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions. 
The question was a very simple one, apparently .a 
mere business detail. An interdenominationai confer- 
ence of mission bodies laboring in Latin America had 
been called to meet in Panama next February, and the 
Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions was asked to 
send delegates. Such delegates were appointed, consist- 
ing mainly of missionary bishops who had served in 
these countries. A hot discussion arose over a motion 
to rescind this action, but it was handsomely: defeated. 
As a result five members resigned from the board, in- 
cluding three bishops, and half a dozen other resigna- 
tions may follow. 

Just what does this mean? The conference at Panama 
is to be nothing but a conference; it will take no action; 
it will bind nobody. The representatives of missionary 
societies will come together to compare notes, to get 
information and report to their boards at home; they 
meet for brotherly counsel, that is all—yet hardly all. 
They all represent Protestant mission boards. If the 
Episcopal Board sends delegates they will naturally be 
taken to be acting as Protestants, and indeed do they 
not represent the Protestant Episcopal Church? That 
is exacly what these dissenting members of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Board of Missions do not like. They 
are not Roman Catholics, but their sympathies are much 
more with the Roman Church than with their brethren 
of Protestantism. With their Christian brethren here 
in this country they have no ecclesiastical relation. 








The Roman Church is to them a true Church, but Prot- 
estant Churches are not, Therefore they can do nothing 
but oppose fellowship and can properly resign. 

The great majority of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is of a different mind. It knows that the Church 
of Rome has formally refused to recognize the Anglican 
orders and that to Rome they are no better than Meth- 
odists or Presbyterians. The great Protestant Episco- 
cal Church in this country, one of the largest and 
grandest, is not ashamed of its name, and it loves its 
other Protestant brethren. At the last meeting of the 
General Convention the House of Delegates voted to 
send official delegates to the Federal Council of Church- . 
es, and this was defeated by a bare majority in the 
House of Bishops. The Bishops are a conservative body, 
while the House of Delegates, as the popular body, rep- 
resents the mind of the Church in its large dioceses. 
There is a large number of bishops of small Western 
dioceses who are the highest of the high; such a one 
is Bishop Welles of Fond du Lac, whose spectacular con- 
secration some years ago made a famous picture, and 
who last week led the opposition to the action of the 
Board of Missions; 

- We have no criticism to make of those who long for 
fellowship and recognition from the Catholic Church. 
It is greatly to be desired, and good Christians may 
hope and pray that the time may come when the Church 
of Rome shall hold out her hand to the Churches of 
Geneva and Canterbury. Doubtless every member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions would 
gratefully welcome the day. Meanwhile the Board de- 
serves praise for an act of Christian charity and good 
brotherhood in being willing to confer—nothing more 
—with those Christian brethren who are glad to take 
their hand and work with them for the Kingdom. 








FAY AND HIS EMPLOYERS 

AY; the German arrested for plotting to disable or. 

destroy ships leaving the port of New York with 
cargoes of ammunition or other war supplies, says that 
he is a lieutenant in the German army, that he procured 
leave of absence from his colonel, and that he was “put 
into connection with the secret office at Brussels, which 
arranged for my passage to this country.” Scholz, his 
associate and partner, says that “Fay got $4000 from 
the German Secret Service officials in Brussels.” 

There is plenty of evidence in support of Fay’s admis- 
sion that he was planning to blow up the ships. Those 
who cught to know say that his clockwork bomb would 
not have stopped with the crippling of a rudder, but 
would have made a hole in the ship’s hull, and probably 
have sunk her, by causing an explosion of the ammuni- 
tion on board. Is there evidence that what Fay says 
about the German Secret Service is true? 

If he was sent by the Secret Service, and if he re- 
ceived from the officers of that service $4000 or any 
other sum for expenses incurred in using the bombs 
(with a device of his own invention, of which those offi- 
cers had knowledge), he was an agent of the German 
Government, and that Government deserves to be held 
responsible for his plot. There should be careful and 
thoro inquiry as to the evidence that tends to connect 
this man with the Secret Service of the German Gov- 
ernment. 
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In the northeastern cor- 
ner of Serbia where the 
Danube, winding its 
way thru the mountains, forms the 
boundary between Rumania and Serbia 
the Bulgarian outposts have encoun- 
tered the Austro-German forces which 
crost the river from Hungary just 
above the Iron Gates. A Bulgarian 
patrol consisting of two officers and 
‘ twenty-five men happened upon an 
Austro-German patrol on the evening 
of the 26th in the Dobravada Moun- 
tains near the town of Palanka. The 
encounter was a surprize to both par- 
ties as neither had supposed the other 
had advanced so far in their invasion 
of Serbia. As soon as the Bulgars were 
recognized as friends they were con- 
veyed to headquarters and feted in 
honor of the conjunction of the new 
allies. 

The event, however, is of more sen- 
timental interest than military value. 
Since there are no railroads crossing 
this neck of Serbian territory or even 
leading up to it in either Hungary or 
Bulgaria the union of forces does not 
imply the establishment of practical 
lines of communication. The wagon 
roads thru this mountainous region 
would not avail for the transportation 
of the munitions and supplies waiting 
to be conveyed to Constantinople. It 
might be possible to send them down 
the Danube to Bulgaria but hardly 
without the consent of Rumania, which 
controls the northern half of the river. 


Bulgars Meet 
Germans 


So the Germans must wait until they 
get to Nish before they obtain the thru 
railroad line to Constantinople for 
which they have been striving. From 
Semendria, where General von Gallwitz 
crost the Danube from Hungary into 
Serbia, it is about a hundred miles to 
Nish, and his troops have covered about 
half that distance. The Serbs are 
bravely contesting every step of the 
way and inflicting heavy losses upon 
the invaders. But they are outnum- 
bered and there seems no hope that the 
forces of the Allies can get to them in 
time to save northern Serbia. The Aus- 
tro-German forces have now reached 
Kragujevatz, the chief Serbian arsenal. 

The Serbian troops in this region are 
being attacked on all sides, for the 
Austro-German forces have not only 
entered Serbia from the north by cross- 
ing the Danube and the Save rivers on 
the north, but another army from Bos- 
nia has invaded Serbia and Montenegro 
thru the western frontier. This brings 
them into the old Sanjak of Novibazar, 
which Austria occupied in 1878 but 
was obliged to relinquish when she an- 
nexed Bosnia. It was divided between 
Serbia and Montenegro after the Bal- 
kan war. 


But the northern Serbian 
army is threatened with 
more than defeat, for the 
Bulgars are likely to cut off their re- 
treat to the south by the capture of 
Nish, the temporary capital. During 


The Capture 
of Zaitchar 

















THE GREAT WAR 


October 25—Bulgars take Serbian 
fortress of Zaitchar. French gain 
La Courtine, east of Tahure. 

October 26.—Bulgars connect with 
Teutonic forces in northeast Serbia. 
Venice churches hit by air bombs. 

October 27—Germans renew attack 
in Flanders. Bulgars take Pirot on 





road to Nish. 

nag 28—Bulgars cross Serbia to 
Albanian frontier near’ Prisrend. 
Energetic Italian attacks on Isonzo 
front. 

October 29—Germans driven back 
across Miasa, northeast of Mitau. 
Memorial service to Edith Cavell 


held in St. Paul’s. 

October 30—General Joffre in con- 
ference with Kitchener at London. 
Briand succeeds Viviani as premier. 

October 31—Serbian arsenal at Kra- 
gujevatz attacked by Austro-German 
forces. Russian fleet attacking Bul- 
garian port of Varna. 


























Paul Thompson 


THE EX-SOCIALIST PREMIER OF FRANCE 
Aristide Briand has been called to form a new cabinet upon the resignation of Viviani’s Guvern- 
ment. Like his predecessor, Briand was in the past a prominent Socialist, but has been expelled 
from the party. His new ministry is the first coalition cabinet in French history and includes a 
most distinguished group of statesmen 
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the week the Bulgars have gained pos- 
session of both lines of railroad lead- 
ing east from the Morava valley by 
their capture of Zaitchar and Pirot, 
situated respectively about 40 miles 
northeast and southeast of Nish. (See 
full page map in last week’s Independ- 
ent.) Zaitchar or Zajecar is a railroad 
junction on the Timok river and the 
strongest of the Serbian fortresses on 
the Bulgarian side. Artillery had been 
stationed on the tops of the mountains 
roundabout and their slopes covered 
with barbed wire entanglements. The 
defending force consisted of a division 
of the Serbian first line and about 
ten thousand men of the third re- 
serve. The Bulgars attacked with two 
divisions. 

For a week the Bulgarian artillery 
bombarded the Serbian positions and 
then the infantry stormed the hights. 
In some places the slopes were so steep 
that the Bulgars had to take off their 
shoes and crawl up on all fours. The 
heavy fire from above mowed down the 
scaling parties, but they renewed the 
assault until by noon they had won all 
points. The Serbian prisoners were 
found to be mostly without uniforms 
and some in summer clothing, but they 
had been provided with abundant muni- 
tions from the French and British fac- 
tories. 

Pirot, the chief station on the rail- 
road between Sofia and Nish, was taken 
by the Bulgars after three days of 
fierce fighting. The Serbs evacuated the 
city in the night when they found fur- 
ther resistance useless, leaving behind 
the stores of war supplies which had 
been furnished them by the Allies. 

About the operations to the south of 
Nish reports are so conflicting that it 
is impossible to form a clear idea of 
the situation. It appears, however, that 
the Bulgars advancing southwest from 
Sofia crossed the railroad both north 
and south of Uskub and even pushed 
on to the Albanian frontier near Pris- 
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BREAKING THRU TO CONSTANTINOPLE 
In the northeastern corner of Serbia the Austro-German troops crossing the Danube made a con- 
junction with the Bulgarian troops which advanced northward near the Rumanian border. The 
four allied central powers, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, form then a com- 
plete chain of territory extending from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf. As soon as Nish is taken 
the railroad connection with Constantinople thru Sofia and Adrianople will be complete. The 
Austro-German forces from the north have advanced about fifty miles up the Morava River, while 
on the northwest they have crossed the Drina and are moving toward the railroad terminating at 
Ushita. The railroad leading from Nish to Rumania was never quite completed and is now held 
by the Bulgars. South of Nish the Bulgars have cut the railroad to Salonica at several points 
and they have established themselves on the Vardar River below Uskup to await the attack of the 
Franco-British troops advancing thru Greece from Salonica 


rend, thus cutting Serbia completely 
in two. Somewhere below Uskup they 
hold both sides of the Vardar river and 
the railroad in order to keep the Anglo- 
French force from Salonica from com- 
ing to the aid of the Serbians in the 


Russia by Rumania. Under such cir- 
cumstances it seems impossible for her 
longer to maintain her neutrality, yet 
it is up to the present undetermined 
which side she will espouse. 


King Ferdinand of Rumania, as a 
Hohenzollern, is like King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria and King Constantine of 
Greece, friendly to the Kaiser. But the 
Rumanian people, like the Greeks and 
Bulgars, are rather inclined the other 
way. The Rumanians pride themselves 
on their Roman origin and have always 
affiliated with the French rather than 
with the Teutons or the Slavs. But their 
choice between the contestants is, as 
again in the case of Greece and Bul- 
garia, determined more by interest 
than it is by sentiment. The pri- 
mary purpose of each of the Bal- 
kan states is essentially the same, 
that is, to extend their boundaries to 
include the people of their race who 
live outside. Now “Unredeemed Ru- 
mania” lies on both side of Rumania 
proper. On the west, across the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps in Hungary, live some 
3,000,000 of Rumanians. On the east, 
across the Pruth River in Russian Bes- 
sarabia, live some 2,000,000 of Ru- 
manians. The Central Powers have been 
willing enough to offer Bessarabia to 
Rumania in return for her support but 
Hungary would not consent to cede 
Transylvania. The Allies have been 
willing enough to offer Transylvania 
but Russia would not consent to cede 
Bessarabia. 

But now it is rumored that Russia 
under the pressure of circumstances 
and her allies has been induced to agree 
to the surrender of Bessarabia and that 
Rumania has in consideration of this 
agreed to enter the war on the side of 
the Allies. Rarely in the history of the 
world has any nation been offered such 
a prize and if Rumania hesitates to ac- 
cept it could only be because she doubts 





north. The situation, then, is not un- 
like that in Belgium at the beginning 
of the war. The Serbians, like the Bel- 
gians, are holding out against an over- 
powering German army in the vain 
hope that French and British reinforce- 
ments will arrive in time. 

It was stated in the House of Lords 
that the British had landed at Salonica 
only 13,000 men. The French force is 
said to number 140,000. 

The Crown Prince of Greece has 
gone to Salonica to take charge of the 
Greek troops there, but whether this 
portends the entrance of Greece in 
the war and if so, on which side, is a 
disputed question. Sir Edward Grey 
has informed Parliament that the offer 
of Cyprus to the Greeks had been with- 


drawn since they had refused to accept 
it. 


eo 


The hopes of both 
sides center in Ru- 
mania, who has it in 
her power this week to decide the Bal- 
kan situation and possibly even the 
war. No other neutral nation in the 
world has so large an army ready for 
service and none occupies a position 
of such great strategic importance. 


Rumania Holds 
the Balance 














Russia is separated from her ally 
Serbia and her enemy Bulgaria 
by Rumania. Hungary is separated 
from her ally Bulgaria and her enemy 


American Press 


SPAHI GUARDS AND GERMAN PRISONERS 
These close-cropped Germans were captured in southwestern Flanders and are being marched to 
Ypres to be sent to a detention camp. The horsemen are Algerians, of whom there are several 
regiments in the French army 
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whether the Allies will be able ‘“‘to de- 
liver the goods.” If the Allies win Ru- 
mania is likely to get Transylvania and 
part at least of Bessarabia and Buko- 
vina. This will give Rumania a popula- 
tion of about 14,000,000 and she will 
take foremost rank among the second- 
ury powers of Europe, a wonderful ad- 
vance for a nation which attained its 
independence only thirty-seven years 
ago. Bessarabia was taken from Ru- 
mania by Russia in 1878, altho the Ru- 
manians had just been aiding Russia in 
the conquest of Turkey, and the Euro- 
pean Powers at the Congress of Ber- 
lin confirmed the annexation. Because 
of that act Rumania was unfriendly to 
Russia up to very recent times when 
the oppression of the Rumanians in 
Hungary alienated her from her neigh- 
bor on the west. 

If Rumania goes in on the side of the 
Allies or consents to waive her neutral- 
ity to permit the passage of troops 
there would be a very good chance of 
saving Serbia or at least of preventing 
the Germans from cutting their way 
thru Constantinople. The Russian troops 
which are said to have been assembled 
at Odessa for the purpose might be sent 
across Rumania into Bulgaria, a dis- 
tance of only 125 miles from Galatz to 
Rustchuck. Cr they might be shipped 
the length,of Rumania, about 275 
miles, and thrown directly into the 
northeastern corner of Serbia where 
the Austro-German and _ Bulgarian 
forces have just met. 

If Rumania should not consent to the 
passage of troops and the Allies be un- 
willing to force her it may be possible 
for the Russians to transport troops 
from Odessa across the Black Sea to 
the Bulgarian ports of Varna or 
Burgas. This is said to have been al- 
ready undertaken, and a naval combat 
is reported to have occurred betweew 
the Russian convoy and the Turkish 
fleet. Varna has been several times 


bombarded by the Russian cruisers. 
This port can hardly be called fortified 
but it is being put into a state of de- 
fense by Turkish troops under the di- 
rection of German engineers. The 
“Goeben” and “Breslau,” the German 
warships which escaped the British 
fleet in some mysterious manner at the 
beginning of the war and took refuge 
in Constantinople, are now at Varna 
for the purpose of repelling the Rus- 
sian attack. 


, The Viviani ministry, 
Cabinet Change which has governed 

in France France since August 
26, 1914, has resigned and a new and 
enlarged cabinet containing represent- 
atives of all parties has taken its place. 
Aristide Briand, who was Minister of 
Justice in the old cabinet, becomes 
Premier and Mr. Viviani takes the port- 
folio of justice. Mr. Briand is expected 
to keep the control of Foreign Affairs 
in his own hands, but will have as chief 
secretary Jules Cambon, who was Am- 
bassador at Berlin when the war broke 
out. He was Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, 1897-1902. The new Secretary of 
War is General Gallieni, to whom was 
entrusted the defense of Paris when its 
siege was thought imminent in August, 
1914. The new ministry includes six 
former premiers. No combination of 
men of such diverse political views has 
been known in the history of the coun- 
try. Briand ‘first attained prominence 
by the skill with which he carried out 
the separation of church and state. 
With him is now associated the ultra- 
clerical Denys Cochin, as well as the 
most orthodox of socialists, Jules 
Guesde. 

The meaning of this change in the 
French Government is, as we explain 
editorially on another page, a matter 
of speculation, since the debates in the 
French parliament are now secret. It 
is doubtless due primarily to dissatis- 


faction with the mismanagement of 
Balkan affairs and this seems to have 
come about thru lack of cooraination in 
the efforts of the Al.ies, both diplomatic 
and military. It is realized on both sides 
of the Channel that a single general 
staff in control of all the campaigns of 
the Allied armies would greatly con- 
tribute to efficiency. General Joffre has 
been last week in consultation with 
Earl Kitchener at London and it is ex- 
pected that some system of closer co- 
operation will be evolved. A reorgan- 
ization of the British cabinet is ex- 
pected. 

According to a statement of Premier 
Asquith the total British losses up to 
October 9 amounted to 493,294. Of 
these 101,652 are killed, 317,465 
wounded and 74,177 missing. The daily 
losses now range between two and five 
thousand. 

The Prussian casualty lists sum up 
2,026,209. From this it is estimated 
that the total losses of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary amount to more than 
4,500,000. 


The Italien pee no wonder that the 
Campaign ies are disappointed 
at the part that Italy has 
taken in the war. It was expected that 
bringing in a million or more fresh 
troops would turn the scale in favor of 
the Allies, and the papers-gravely dis- 
cussed the question of whether the 
Italian armies would invade Austria 
from Trieste or Germany from the 
Trentino. Now after more than five 
months of fighting the Italians are still 
on the frontier. The capture of Rover- 
eto and of Gérz has been several times 
announced from Rome, but the reports 
have proved to be false. Every day vic- 
tories are announced, but no percepti- 
ble progress is made. 
The Italian gains amount to this: 
On Lake Garda, the gate to the Tren- 
tino, the Italians have recently taken 
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Pregasina on the western shore, and 
Dosso-Casina on the eastern. The for- 
mer is a mile, the latter two miles in- 
side the Austrian boundary. On the 
eastern front along the Isonzo River 
the Italians are still trying to take 
Tolmein and Gérz; the former is three 
miles and the latter seven miles from 
their own land. 

A fourth army has just been called 
to the colors, but whether it will be 
despatched to the Balkans or employed 
like the others on the Austrian fron- 
tier is not yet disclosed. In order to di- 
vert the Austrians from Serbia the 
Italians are pushing their attacks upon 
the Isonzo front with greater energy 
than ever. They are gradually forcing 
their way up Monte Nero, which over- 
looks Tolmein, and they are making 
violent assaults on the bridgehead at 
Gorz. 

During the week ending October 27 
the Italians captured 5064 prisoners 
and twenty-one machine guns in this 
sector. 


The Western For another week the 


Front the Champagne hills 


north of Suippes where the persistent 
efforts of the French are making slight 
but continuous gains. On the northern 
slopes of Hill 199, east of Tahure 
Butte, the German salient was protect- 
ed by an elaborate system of fortifica- 
tions known as La Courtine or the Cur- 
tain, which consisted of three or four 
lines of trenches connected by under- 
ground tunnels. This was stormed on 
the 25th by the French troops. By a 
Prompt counter-attack the Germans re- 
gained most of the trenches and for 
five days following the battle raged 
oer this position. At the end of the 
week the French were in possession of 
the greater part of La Courtine. This 
tends to straighten the line which is 
here only about three miles south of 
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the railroad running behind the Ger- 
man front. 

A renewal of activity on the part of 
the Germans is reported in Flanders. 
Here at the extreme end of their line 
and also opposite Souchez, reinforce- 
ments have arrived, including the Prus- 
sian Guard, which was transferred from 
Russia for the purpose. The Kaiser 
welcomed them to their new field in 
the following words: 

The Prussian Guards have defeated our 
enemies in both the west and the east, 
and they had to realize what it means 
when the King of Prussia threw in his 
Guards. With the help of God the regi- 
ments were permitted in the course of 
seventy fighting days to storm twenty-nine 
enemy positions and help end a campaign 
which cost the enemy all his frontier 
fortifications and untold booty. Your work 
being finished, the order of your King calls 
you to new deeds. On your way thither 
I have rejoiced to see you, eye to eye, and 
to express my royal gratitude. 

King George while on a visit of in- 
spection to the British armies in France 
went so near to the front that his life 
was in danger. He was standing upon 
a prominent point with President Poin- 
caré, General Joffre and the Prince of 
Wales when four shells from a German 
battery opposite burst within two hun- 
dred yards of the group, without, how- 
ever, doing injury to any of them. On 
the following day, while reviewing the 
troops, the King’s horse reared twice 
and fell over backwards, throwing His 
Majesty to the ground and causing 2 
painful tho not serious injury. The ac- 
cident is unaccountable as the horse 
ridden by the King had been especially 
trained for the review and was thought 
to be quite safe. 


Two Germans who 
were intending to 
cripple or destroy 
ships carrying munitions to the Allies 
from the port of New York were ar- 
rested on the 24th near Grantwood, 
New Jersey. One of them, who calls 
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himself Robert Fay and says he is a 
lieutenant in the German army, came 
to this country in April last. His real 
name may be Frey, and he has used the 
name of Kealing. The other, Walter E. 
Scholz, is his brother-in-law. They had 
been living together in Weehawken, 
near the harbor water front. In their 
rooms were found bombs, mines, dyna- 
mite and other explosives, with wigs 
and false beards to be used in disgu.s- 
ing themselves. They had other expio- 
sives in storage, and they owned a high- 
powered motor boat by means of which 
they inspected ships in the harbor. 

A few hours after his arrest, in an- 
swer to clever questioning, Fay confest 
or admitted that he had come to this 
country to disable or destroy ships car- 
rying munitions, and had virtually been 
sent by the German Secret Service, 
from which he had received $4000. He 
explained that he intended to attach to 
ships’ rudders the clockwork bombs 
found in his rooms, expecting that they 
would explode a few hours after the 
departure from port, and would wreck 
the propellers. As each bomb contained 
eighty pounds of the most powerful 
known explosive, experts say that one 
of them would not only disable the pro- 
peller, but would also made a hole in 
the ship and probably cause disastrous 
explosions in the cargo. At the time of 
his arrest Fay attempted to gain his 
freedom offering a bribe of $1000 to 
the police officer. His confession, which 
he signed, was corroborated by Scholz. 

A day or two later there were three 
additional arrests, those taken into cus- 
tody being Paul Daeche, Max Breitung, 
nephew and business associate of E. N. 
Breitung, the banker and mine-owner 
whose adventure with the steamship 
“Dacia” will be recalled, and Dr. Her- 
bert Keinzle, civil engineer and the son 
of the leading manufacturer of clocks 
in Germany. These men, it is alleged, 
were associated with Fay in the plot. 























































Underwood & Underwood 


FLANDERS OR RUSSIA OR SERBIA? 


None of them. This is in the United States. Mexican bandits wrecked a train near the Texas border, robbed and murdered the prisoners, and then 


Fay denied that he had been connected 
with the placing of bombs in a dozen 
ships or the explosions at munition 
plants. There is some evidence, how- 
ever, that he had in mind the destruc- 
tion of a chemical plant, had made 
plans for disabling the patrol boats of 
the New York police, and even was in- 
tending to ge out and attach bombs to 
British warships that are near the 
coast. He knows, he says, who gave 
$10,000 to men employed to place 
bombs in ships, and who “made a poor 
job of it.’”? The authorities are looking 
for evidence against certain persons 
who directed or assisted Fay, and from 
whom he received, for his expenses 
here, more than $30,000. 


After a confer- 
ence with the 
President, last 
week, Mr. Hay, chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, exprest 
his approval of Secretary Garrison’s 
plans for increasing the military forces 
and said he thought the necessary bills 
would be passed in the House. There 
had been some doubt as to his attitude, 
because, at the recent session, he spoke 
against an increase of the army and 
opposed Mr. Gardner, a prominent ad- 
vocate of such changes as are now pro- 
posed by the Administration. The plans 
are heartily approved by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, chairman of the similar commit- 
tee in the Senate. He will introduce a 
bill designed to promote the study of 
military questions in the public schools. 
Secretary Garrison said he was delight- 
ed to hear of Mr. Hay’s approval, be- 
cause it showed that the heads of the 
two committees would heartily codper- 
ate in supporting the plans. The atti- 
tude of the leaders of the naval com- 
mittees toward Secretary Daniel’s pro- 
gram is favorable. 

But the new majority leader in the 
House, Mr. Kitchin, of North Carolina, 
who is to succeed Mr. Underwood, op- 
poses the projects of both Departments. 
He says, however, that in his opposition 
he will stand as an individual member, 
and not attempt to use his leadership 
authority on that side of the question. 
Senator Chamberlain would have the 
290 


Military and Naval 
Plans 









burned this bridge to prevent aid being sent 


duty on sugar retained, and would im- 
pose a tax of some kind on the muni- 
tions and other war supplies which we 
are exporting. There were conferences 
last week in which the military and 
naval plans were considered by Cabinet 
officers in association with the National 
Militia Board, the executive committee 
of the National Guard Association, and 
representatives of the Adjutant Gen- 
erals’ Association. 


In a riot at Chicago last 
week, caused by conflict 
between pickets of the 
garment-workers on strike and non- 
union employes, one man was killed 
and two were wounded. It is reported 
in that city that there will soon be a 
strike of the switchmen of eighteen 
railroads, who asked, a month ago, for 
a wage increase of 5 cents an hour. The 
companies have declined to make the de- 
sired addition. Conferences are to be 
held. In Cleveland, where there is a 
strike of machinists affecting compa- 
nies working on war orders, several 
manufacturers are said to have agreed 
upon a policy which may have been 
indicated by the action of one of them. 
This company locked out, last week, 
1800 men because they would not sign 
papers binding them to accept for one 
year a work schedule of 10 hours-a 
day. The strike of wireless operators 
on the Pacific Coast has not been ended. 
Wireless operators on the Atlantic 
Coast have given their employers ten 
days in which to answer their demand 
for higher pay. If the desired increase 
is withheld, there will be a strike. 

At the factories of the General Elec- 
tric Company in Schenectady, N. Y., a 
committee representing the several 
unions concerned in the strike, and em- 
powered to make a settlement, accepted 
the company’s offer of 94 hours and a 
wage increase of 5 per cent. Whereupon 
10,000 of the strikers returned to work. 
But the 3000 machinists and 1000 elec- 
trical workers rejected the settlement 
and are still out. Union leaders in Hart- 
ford predict that there will soon be 
new strikes at five factories if the de- 
sired eight-hour day is not granted. 


Labor 
Controversies 


The railroad freight handlers in Bos- 





ton are still out. They have proposed 
arbitration, which the companies re- 
ject. Several hundred men have been 
employed in the vacant places. 


A general improvement 
of the condition of Mex- 
ico has recently been 
shown in reports to our Government. 
The influence and power of Villa con- 
tinue to decline, except in certain paris 
of the north. Villa’s Governor of Quere- 
taro offered to surrender last week and 
Carranza accepted his pledges of sup- 
port. More than 200 of Zapata’s of- 
ficers have surrendered under a grant 
of amnesty. Gutierrez, who was elected 
Provisional President by a convention 
which Villa and Zapata controlled, has 
come over to Carranza. The latter’s 
Government has been recognized by 
Austria-Hungary, Sweden and Salva- 
dor. At a conference of Carranza’s 
generals in Torreon, the formation of 
political parties was prohibited until 
pacification should be completed. It is 
reported that George C. Carothers, an 
agent of our Government who has been 
with Villa’s army, has been directed to 
promise protection to Villa if he will 
resign and come to this country, and 
also to say that amnesty will be pro- 
cured for all his officers and men. 

Villa has confiscated the smelter in 
Chihuahua of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company. The copper 
works at Cananea are now closed, and 
5000 workmen are idle. This was the 
last of the smelting plants owned by 
Americans to remain open. But Villa 
is not the only Mexican leader whose 
acts have caused corporations to make 
protests at Washington. There is com- 
plaint about the high taxes imposed by 
Carranza, which are said to be almost 
equivalent to confiscation. 

There were two attacks by Mexican 
bandits, last week, upon camps of 
American infantry not far from 
Brownsville, and one of our soldiers was 
killed. During the last few weeks, 
eleven have lost their lives in battles 
with bandits. 

Villa, moving westward, planned to 
attack the Carranza garrison at Agua 
Prieta, opposite Douglas, Arizona. 


The Situation 
in Mexico 
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ARKANSAS: United States 
engineers some time ago report- 
ed that prospective traffic on the 
Arkansas River did not war- 
rant the expense of dredging 
and cleaning the stream for 
navigation. The opening of the 
Panama Canal and the exten- 
sive transshipping facilities 
which New Orleans is prepar- 
ing have, however, awakened 
people along the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries to the 
value of their waterways. The 
Arkansas River Improvement 
Association has determined, 
therefore, to gather new statis- 


‘ties in the hope of making a 


much better showing than that 
on which the Government en- 
gineers based their report. New 
industries, such as large baux- 
ite works, increased timber land 
openings, oil from the Okla- 
homa fields and many other 
sources of tonnage not included 
in previous surveys are expect- 
ed to be convincing. 


CALIFORNIA: Mr. M. H. de 
Young, vice-president of the 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition and publisher of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, has 
proposed a plan for preserving 
as a vast public park a large 
part of the exposition grounds, 
together with some of its drives, 
gardens and buildings. The proj- 
ect has met with such response 
as to give hope that it will be 
sarried out. Among other fea- 
tures of the plan is a continuous 
drive from Van Ness avenue 
thru the Avenue of Palms, the 
Avenue of Nations, along the 
Presidio Drive and the shore to 
Cliff House, continuing down 
to Great Highway, along Sloat 
Boulevard and back by Corbett 
Road, winding round the crest 
of Twin Peaks, from which the 
wonderful panorama of city, 
bay and ocean is in view. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
The new $2,000,006 Masonic 
Temple headquarters of the Su- 
reme Council of Scottish Rite 
reemasonry for the southern 
jurisdiction of the United States 
was dedicated in Washington a 
few days ago. The stately struc- 
ture is fashioned after the 
famous mausoleum at Halicar- 


* nassus—one of the seven won- 


ders of the ancient world. 


IDAHO: The Idaho Legislature 
this year created one of the first 
and by far the most compre- 
hensive of farm market bureaus 
in the United States. Some of 
the best months of the year 
were lost thru an attack on the 
constitutionality of the law, but 
in the short time it has been in 
existence the bureau has done 
much. The director is empow- 
ered to promote economical dis- 
tribution of farm products, to 
help improve country life, to 
warn homeseekers against mis- 
statements by promoters, to 
bring buyers and sellers of farms 
and farm labor together, to 
serve as a free clearing house 
of information advantageous to 
farmers and consumers and to 
recommend legislation for the 
more efficient production or 
marketing of farm commodities. 


IOWA: Des Moines has become 
one of the leading horse markets 
of the country, and those Iowa 


stock farmers who years ago 
imported fine breeders from Bel- 
gium, France, England and 
Scotland are now reaping their 
harvest. Until recently horses 
for the warring countries in 
Europe were assembled at Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, but condi- 
tions there led to the organiza- 
tion of a large syndicate of 
horse buyers in Des Moines, 
much to the convenience and 
profit of Iowa farmers. This 
state is sending out an average 
of 3000 war horses every month, 
but as there are more than 1,- 
500,000 left, there is no immedi- 
ate danger of shortage. The 
average price paid to farmers is 
$150 a head. 


KANSAS: The Kansas Uni- 
versity, thru Dean Harold But- 
ler and Professor Arthur Nevin 
of the school of music, has be- 
gun an energetic campaign of 
extension work in music. Lec- 
tures illustrated with Victrola 
records will be sent to any or- 
ganization in the state on prom- 
ise that they will be used for 
free evening entertainment. Ef- 
fort will be made to improve 
musical education in public 
schools. Community music is to 
be made a prominent feature of 
the program. The organization 
of choruses in all Kansas towns, 
everybody to sing, is the ambi- 
tion of Professor Nevin, who 
will go to any town that wants 
community music and help in 
the work of organization, with 
the understanding that’ the 
choruses shall not be confined 
to trained singers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Routes 
for the new state highway sys- 
tem have been officially laid out 
and named as follows: The 
Winnipesaukee road will run 
from Lakeport in the City of 
Laconia to Rochester by way of 


Gilford, Alton, Durham and 
Farmington; the Sunapee Lake 
road from Claremont to Ply- 


mouth by way of Sunapee, 
New London, Wilmot, Andover, 
Danbury, Hill, Alexandria, Bris- 
tol and Bridgewater; the Ma- 
silauke road from Plymouth to 
Haverhill thru Rumney, War- 
ren and Benton; the Hud- 
son-Derry road from Hudson to 
Derry by way of Londonderry ; 
the Raymond-Plaistow road 
from Raymond thru Fremont, 
Brentwood, Kingston, East 
Kingston, Newton and Plaistow 
to the Massachusetts state line; 
the Contoocook Valley road 
from Concord thru Hopkinton, 
Henniker, Hillsboro, Antrim, 
Bennington, Hancock, Peter- 
boro, Jaffrey and along the 
town line between Rindge and 
New Ipswich to the state line; 
the Mascoma Valley road from 
Franklin thru Andover to a 
junction with the Sunapee Lake 
road. 


NEW MEXICO: In 1875 three 
Frenchmen used to ride into 
Mora and Las Vegas at fre- 
quent intervals with thousands 
of dollars’ worth of gold which 
they evidently did not get from 
placers. On one of their trips 
one of them died of mountain 
fever and the surviving two, 
quarreling over a division of 
their partner’s property, killed 
each other. Ever since that time 
search has been made for their 
mine. Not long ago it was found 


by a party of Colorado men 
who are now engaged with 
lawyers trying to learn whether 
they can hold the property. The 
story, which sounds like a Cap- 
tain Kidd treasure yarn, is 
vouched for by well known New 
Mexico men. 


NORTH DAKOTA: in 1911, 
when the Fort Berthold Indian 
reservation was first opened to 
settlers, the United States re- 
served 110,000 acres because of 
the supposed presence of con- 
siderable coal deposits. Now 
these lands have been opened to 
surface homesteading, the Gov- 
ernment reserving title for the 
benefit of the Indians to any 
coal that may be found to exist 
there. This arrangement is said 
to insure the development of a 
desirable agricultural section of 
North Dakota, the tract being 
described as containing first and 
second class agricultural lands 
and grazing’ lands. 


OHIO: Springfield has shown 
what a few energetic citizens 
can do toward changing the 
character of a community. Five 
years ago this city was mori- 
bund. With a notoriously in- 
competent city government and 
an electorate which had de- 
spaired of improving it, there 
seemed to be no civic pride left 
in the place. But it was there, 
needing only to be awakened; 
and this was accomplished by 
three or four men who resur- 
rected the defunct Commercial 
Club, leasing an entire floor in 
the largest office building in the 
city, furnishing the rooms in 
modern style and becoming per- 
sonally responsible for the club’s 


debts. At the good luncheon 
served there every day civic 
improvements were discussed. 


Soon they had 700 enthusiastic 
members, each of whom had to 
qualify by doing something for 
the good of the city. The adop- 
tion of the city manager form 
of government followed, and to- 
day Springfield, with many 
large new industries and old 
ones prospering as never before, 
is one of the most thriving cities 
of the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Two mod- 
ern piers, each costing $1,000,- 
000 and known as the South- 
wark piers, have been officially 
turned over to the City of 
Philadelphia. Mayor Blanken- 
burg in his speech accepting 
them said they will play a 
prominent part in making the 
port of Philadelphia one of the 
ee ig shipping centers in the 
world. The completion of these 
piers marks the first step in the 
extensive program of port de- 
velopment involving expendi- 
tures of approximately $25,000,- 
000. In addition to water front 
improvements a comprehensive 
plan is under way for the de- 
velopment of inshore facilities, 
such as the elimination of 
grade crossings, the creation of 
large freight classification yards 
and the extension of the belt 
line service. 


TEXAS: Cotton is the absorb- 
ing topic of interest in this 
state. Since the holding move- 
ment set in most of the farm- 
owners and many tenant farm- 
ers have joined it and are re- 
solved to wait for a 15-cent 


price. In this they are aided by 
a short crop, due to smaller 
acreage this year and to de- 
structive weather conditions, 
and by the action of the state 
bankers in lending money on 
stored cotton at low rates of in- 
terest. It is estimated by cotton 
men familiar with conditions 
thruout the state that not more 
than one-fifth of the cotton 
ginned this year has been of- 
fered for sale. The rest is 
stored in state bonded and state 
supervised warehouses where it 
can be held indefinitely without 
deterioration. It is said the 
crop in the state this year will 
not exceed 3,000,000 _ bales, 
which is about two-thirds of 
last year’s crop. 


UTAH: Secretary Lane, of the 


Department of the Interior, 
announces the production in 
Utah of the first commer- 


cial mineral potash in the 
United States. The potash is 
found in a vein of a mineral 
known as alunite, which is the 
sulphate of aluminum and po- 
tassium. The vein found is ten 
feet wide and has been traced 
for 3,500 feet. Two hundred 
tons of alunite have been put 
thru the mill and two tons of 
99 per cent pure potash have 
been produced, with nearly 100,- 
000 gallons still in solution con- 
taining large quantities of pot- 
ash salts not yet evaporated. As 
alunite is known to exist in 
large quantities in Utah, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, California and 
Arizona, Secretary Lane be- 
lieves that the discovery assures 
the country an adequate sup- 
ply of potash for agricultural 
purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of explosives. Our imports 
of potassium salts from Ger- 
many in 1913 amounted to $15,- 
000,000. 


WASHINGTON: The new pro- 
hibition law in this state pro- 
vides that for his own use a 
person may every twenty days, 
on written application and pay- 
ment of a 25-cent fee, import 
“not exceeding in quantity one- 
half gallon of intoxicating liquor 
other than beer, or twelve quarts 
of beer.” It has been popularly 
believed that this would be 
construed to permit the importa- 
tion of both the beer and other 
liquor at the same time, but 
the State Bureau of Inspection 
has decided that only one of 
them can come in each twenty 
days. 


WYOMING: In the recently 
discovered oil field at Grey Bull 
in this state there are now 
twenty producing wells and ex- 
perts say this is hardly a_ be- 
ginning. In sinking another well 
the borers encountered three 
distinct strata of gas, two of 
which were capped, but the 
third, described as the greatest 
gas well in the world, flowed 
with such force as to hurl an 
1800 pound drill skyward and 
to resist all efforts at capping 
it. The flow is estimated at 
140,000,000 cubic feet of gas a 
day. Its roar can be heard nine 
miles away. At last accounts 
the oil men, who do not want 
gas, were trying to cap this 
flow, believing that if they could 
proceed with the boring there 
they would strike a tremendous 
flow of oil. 
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TO GUARD RHEIMS FROM FURTHER HARM 


THE FRENCH HAVE BUILT SAND-BAG DEFENSES ABOUT THE BASE OF THE 
CATHEDRAL TO PREVENT DAMAGE TO THE FINELY CARVED FIGURES 
THAT ARE STILL UNHURT BY GERMAN SHELLS 








A LITTLE TRIP TO THE WAR 


THE THIRD ARTICLE FROM THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR ON HIS WAR JOURNEY 
BY HAROLD J. HOWLAND 


fall. From our stand on the crest 

of a little hill in the middle of a 
great plain the eye sweeps thru a 
half circle of horizon line. The farth- 
est points before us are dark with 
wooded hills. The middle distance 
and the foreground smile with pleas- 
ant fields, here green, a little faded 
by the summer’s heat, there brown 
beneath the recent culture of the 
plow. To the north, half way to the 
earth’s rim, lies a fair city, its out- 
line unmistakable for two great 
towers rising foursquare above a 
massive church. Low in the sky 
hangs soft the ruddy moon, full cir- 
cled and immense. Just at our feet 
a little group of peasant folk work 
steadily among the vines that grow 
the grapes that make the wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man. The 
road behind us holds a knot of boys 
and girls returning home. demurely 
playful from a day’s work done. 

It is the pleasant land of France, 
the province of Champagne, famous 
in every corner of the world as a 
source of gaiety and bubbling life. 
Those towers yonder are Rheims, 
the crowning product of an age of 
flowering art and loving workman- 
ship. Just such a scene as this a 
painter might portray and call it 
Peace—and who would say him nay? 

Peace? Peace indeed! It is a 
twelvemonth now and more since 
this fair plain knew peace. A year 
it is and hardly more since hungry 
waves of war passed this way once 
and twice, in flood and then in ebb. 
And even now— 

The sky is spotless, blue, and 
sifting down over the distant hills 
a shimmering blue haze. Besides the 
moon two objects hang aloft—a les- 
ser yellow ball and slim black speck 
upon the canopy. Two products of 
man’s ingenuity, to challenge grav- 
ity and take men up above the earth 
to see what they may see. 

But suddenly the peaceful three 
are not alone. A ball of smoke, fleecy 
and white, its center an instantane- 
ous flash of light, hangs between 
moon and drifting dot of black. An- 
other and another, then two more; 
and then all float there motionless 
upon the windless air. Still the black 
spot drifts on unhurried, undis- 
turbed. 

So here’s a little bit of war at last 
—a peep beneath a lifted corner of 
the veil that keeps this greatest war 
of all invisible. That’s a French aer- 
oplane that sails calmly on, those 
German shrapnel shells that burst so 


|: is late afternoon in the early 


prettily and leave it still unharmed. 
That lesser moon is a balloon riding 
at anchor and keeping watch for 
France. It tells the hidden soixante 
quinze—those gallant guns so well 
beloved of Frenchmen—what their 
next task is, and when it’s done, what 
is the measure of their success, 

Do you see off there, just this side 
of the hills, those strips of brown 
across the faded green? Those are 
the German trenches, so they say, not 
two miles off, where they have lain 
for twelve months now. And over 
there, midway between Rheims and 
them, another patch like freshly 
turned up earth shows the French 
trenches. They have held the foe at 
bay since first the sons of France 
drove him back headlong from his 
high-water mark along the Marne. 

Just here beside -us is another 
trench, man deep and not so wide, 
stretching a hundred yards along 
this little crest. Along its front runs 
parallel, ten yards away, a wire net- 
work, sharp with vicious points. 
Here and there among the fields 
are others just like it, the reserve 
trenches, ready if ever the enemy 
should summon strength to come this 
way again. 

So, at the end of a pleasant day’s 
excursion, one sees a little war. It is 
but the fortune of war that there is 
so little to be seen; for only this 
morning a lively exchange of gun- 
fire was-taking place just here. And 
before many days are past—the ru- 
mor grows and grows—great things 
will happen over there and all along 
the line of which we see from here 
a single narrow stretch. 

But if we have seen so little war, 
we have seen far, far too much of 
what war does. For we have been to 
Rheims. 

It is an agreeable party that left 
Paris at noon, a dozen or so of neu- 
trals and a pair of charming hosts. 
Four Americans, journalistically in- 
clined; four or five Spaniards, among 
them a future premier, perhaps; a 
Buenos Aires writer man; a lady 
journalist from Sweden; an artist 
equipped with easel, palette, canvas; 
and others less accurately placed. 
Our hosts, a young man from the 
Foreign Office and a former naval of- 
ficer mobilized from his retirement 
to act a censor’s part, are joined, as 
we leave the train, by a smart cap- 
tain of the staff. Two hours, beguiled 
by luncheon in the dining car, bring 
us to Epernay. From there by motor 
cars, all somber in the gray of war, 
but reminiscent in their fitted luxury 


of days of peace and promenades in 
the Bois. 

From Epernay the road turns and 
winds and mounts a ridge. A splen- 
did road it is, even after months of 
war—such a road as always makes 
one say, with Trilby’s Laird, “They 
manage these things better in 
France.” Up thru a village, once the 
scene of homely life, now half burned 
down and all but tenantless. An old 
woman has a ready tale to tell of how 
the Germans came that long year ago 
and passed and then rushed back 
again, burning as they went. A 
younger woman adds a word, a tod- 
dler hugging her skirts the while and 
pouring out in sobs childhood’s mys- 
terious grief. A single cart goes by, 
conducted by a man too old to fight. 
And that is all—of Marfoux, one of 
a hundred villages that were. Then 
up again, until the top is reached and 
there before us lies the pleasant 
plain, the towers of Rheims the focus 
for our eyes. So on to Rheims along 
a road the Germans shell from time 
to time. So says the sergeant in the 
footman’s place, a teasing twinkle in 
his eye. 

Two things impress the mind on 
entering Rheims; two things that 
contradict—and yet do not. It is a 
city void of life. A railway station 
sans trains, sans traffic, sans travel- 
ers, sans everything. A park as life- 
less as a desert scene. Street after 
street empty and echoing to our 
car’s exhaust. Shop after shop, whole 
rows and blocks of them, tight shut 
and with their windows boarded up. 

Here and there a building wrecked, 
a front blown out so that the floors 
hang drunkenly askew, a house ap- 
parently intact until one peers in 
thru a window and finds nothing but 
debris where had been a home. In 
some streets more, in some streets 


_less; but everywhere some damage, 


some destruction. It is no wonder 
that a city thus assailed, where death 
and ruin have dropt here and there 
and everywhere, should have no peo- 
ple in it. 

And yet it has. That’s the surpriz- 
ing fact. Folk live here. A few streets 
show a little trickling flow of life— 
if one can call it life. A shop stands 
open here and there, even a cafe 
with a table or two outside; old men, 
women, boys and girls pass to and 
fro or stand and sit and seem to wait 
for something to turn up. Here in a 
square a monument stands, its base 
surrounded by a picturesque design 
of flowers and foliage plants. An old 
man waters them with care. The city 
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is stricken down, but it still breathes 
and moves a little as if it were in 
sleep. But what of the Cathedral? 
There the whole world’s interest lies. 

It is not damaged much—so the 
first glance suggests. But a moment 
after and the heart shrinks with 
pain. Not injured? Because its tow- 
ers stand, its form’s intact, its walls 
do not lie prostrate? No, it is 
not so. 

As well one might have said that 
Helen of Troy, her hair cut off, one 
eye put out, a hand dismembered, 
would have lost nothing if she still 
could walk. Has the world lost noth- 
ing with the Milo’s arms? Was the 


DOES THE NAVY 


sum of earth’s beauty nothing les- 
sened when the Nike’s head came 
off ? 

Rheims was a jewel. It is a jewel 
flawed. It was a flower, perfect in 
form, in vein and petal, shade and 
hue. It hangs bedraggled, mutilated, 
from the stem. 

Its graceful carving, rich and deli- 
cate, shows gaps and wounds. The 
great rose window has lost half its 
lustrous glass. Statues want their 
heads, carved spires their tops, win- 
dows their tracery—the main facade 
lacks that perfection that made 
Rheims unique. 

Beautiful still? Of course it is. 


NEED 
BY PARK BENJAMIN 


Such lines as that, such structure, 
such nobility of outline, do not lose 
their beauty while two stones remain 
together. But there was so much else 
that now is gone. The world is per- 
manently poorer for what happened 
here. The world will not forget, can- 
not forgive, the minds that willed 
it so. 

So back to Paris from our little 
trip. We have seen little war; but 
who sees any war in these new days 
sees more than most. But what war 
does—the kind of war that some do 
wage—we've seen, and seeing, we 
have hated it. 


Paris 


ADVICE pe 


PATENT LAWYER AND NAVAL EXPERT 


HE Secretary of the Navy, hav- 

| ing appointed a so-called Naval 

“Advisory” or “Inventions” 

Board of twenty-two members nomi- 

nated by eleven technical societies, 

with Mr. Edison as chairman, sum- 
marizes its functions as follows: 

1. To give your expert advice when 
called upon in the big problems the 
Navy is always trying to solve. 

2. To initiate suggestions which will 
add to the efficiency of any unit of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Edison takes a somewhat dif- 
ferent view, and announces “We’re 
not inventing and we’re not even go- 
ing to develop inventive ideas sub- 
mitted. The civilian board 
members .. . will give expert ad- 
vice to the Navy whenever the Navy 
desires it.” 

The foregoing denial seems to ap- 
ply only to future activities. A stor- 
age battery which has been exten- 
sively advertised in the service jour- 
nals for quite a long time and of 
which Mr. Edison is said to be 
the inventor, is being actively urged 
upon the Government for submarine 
use and is now under trial in a ves- 
sel of that type. Mr. Edison also, 
after announcing that he knew noth- 
ing about submarines, has proceed- 
ed with much publicity to the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, and there for the 
first time examined one. 

He is at present reported as un- 
willing for philanthropic reasons to 
turn his inventive talent to war ma- 
terial, and is not known to have 
claimed any war inventions since 
his name was hyphenated in that of 
the Edison-Sims dirigible torpedo 
which was prest upon the Govern 
ment some thirty years ago and then 
asserted to be the most frightfully 
formidable weapon of its class. 


So far, the sole outcome of the 
board’s deliberations is a proposi- 
tion that the United States shall 
build and equip a gigantic “labor- 
atory” at a construction cost of 
$5,000,000 and an operating cost of 
about $3,000,000 per year. It is to 
include, we are told, pattern shops, 
brass foundries, cast iron and cast 
steel foundries, machine shops, sheet 
metal shops, forge shops, woodwork- 
ing shops, a chemical laboratory, a 
physical laboratory, an optical lab- 
oratory, an electrical laboratory, a 
mechanical and testing laboratory, 
a laboratory for explosives—and “at 
least two, and possibly three, shifts 
of men.” It is to be under the con- 
trol, not of the Advisory Board, but 
of “a naval officer of rank,” under 
whom will be “naval heads of broad 
experience 
and science in general, besides 
staffs of civilian experimenters, 
chemists, physicists, etc.” The whole 
is to be “surrounded by a high 
fence and guard maintained at all 
hours. No visitors allowed.” 


WHY THE LABORATORY? 


There being no necessary or even 
apparent relation between board and 
laboratory, the precise object and 
purpose of the latter is somewhat 
obscure; but there seems to be a 
public idea that, like Mr. Edison’s 
visit to the submarine, in some 
way it will cause or stimulate 
inventions. Inventors, however, like 
poets, are born and not made. 
The divine afflatus cannot’ be 
pumped. No one has ever invented 
anything to order, and altho there 
have been cases where after accumu- 
lating many jars of chemicals, and 
many electrical appliances, people 


in laboratory methods. 


have mixed them together, hit or 
miss, with the hope that something 
likely to pay might come out of it, 
no one today, despite the prospec- 
tive help of a $5,000,000 laboratory, 
can announce that he is “going to - 
invent” without provoking genera] 
derision. Some forty years ago that 
sort of prophesy was quite common, 
and much corporate stock was sold 
on the strength of it. But as the in- 
ventions, if they ever materialized, 
generally came from wholly unex- 
pected sources, “going to invent” 
nowadays has lost its efficacy even 
as a promotion asset. 

This renders the proposed labor- 
atory difficult to distinguish from a 
bureau to be filled with place-hold- 
ers under the patronage of the Navy 
Department, or from part and par- 
cel of Secretary Daniels’ well known 
scheme of substituting government- 
owned plants for those privately 
controlled. Of course, like every 
present project having its objective 
in the national treasury, this one 
is to contribute to our “prepared- 
ness”’—but precisely how and 
against what is yet to be explained. 
Whatever arguments may exist, 
however, they are sure to apply to 
more and still more “laboratories” 
thruout the public service. The 
Army, which has “big problems” of 
its own, will likely enough demand, 
not a five, but a ten million dollar 
establishment. The Patent Office, 
which really needs something of the 
kind, is used to poverty and might 
be contented with something less. 
The Food Commission, the people 
studying the Mississippi levees, for- 
est conservation, mosquitoes, the 
hookworm and Culebra slides, could 
no doubt all demonstrate to their 
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own satisfaction a crying need for 
laboratories of the most comprehen- 
sive character. It even seems illog- 
ical to stop with the Navy, when we 
might have a grand composite hun- 
dred million dollar laboratory for 
finding out everything about every- 
thing, and incidentally providing a 
promised land flowing with milk and 
honey for “deserving Democrats.” 


WHO ARE THE ADVISERS? 


Leaving aside the laboratory, and 
accepting the denied intention on the 
part of the Advisory Board to invent 
or develop the inventions of others, 
that organization sems to reduce it- 
self to a slumbering oracle to be 
roused into advisory activity when- 
ever somebody in the Navy wants it 
to advise. But why should somebody 
so desire? Is it because of the su- 
perior qualifications of the Board 
for grappling with the Navy’s “big 
problems”? If so, where do they ap- 
pear? It includes some gentlemen 
of high professional eminence and 
it has been chosen, not from the 
whole country, but from the nar- 
rowly restricted membership of 

1. The American Aeronautical 
ciety. 

2. The American Society of Aero- 
nautic Engineers. 

38. The American Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers. 

4, The Inventors’ Guild. 

5. The American Chemical Society. 

6. The American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

7. The American Mathematical So- 
ciety. 

8. The American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


9. The American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 


10. The American Electro-Chemical 
Society, and t 

11. The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


How membership in some of these 
concerns implies in any sense supe- 
rior ability to solve “big naval 
problems,” how distinction as an 
automobile engineer or a subway 
builder, for example, fits any- 
body for doing so is not clear. If 
general technical attainments are a 
sufficient qualification, why exclude 
the thousands of engineers and sci- 
entists outside of those selected by 
the eleven societies? If special at- 
tainments relative to naval problems 
are a proper criterion, then altho 
hygiene afloat is of great importance 
and naval surgeons now exercize 
military command, no medical soci- 
ety figures on the list. Accounting 
and storekeeping in the Navy have 
of late been the subject of much dis- 
cussion and study, but no organiza- 
tion of the Accountants is repre- 
sented. And oddly enough the one 
Society of all others which deals di- 
rectly with the problems of naval 
construction—the Society of Naval 


So- 


Architects and Marine Engineers— 
is conspicuous by its absence. 


MEN WHO ARE MISSING 


And. as for individuals, the con- 
trast between the names of some 
that are included in the board and 
of some that are not is probably best 
accounted for by the internal poli- 
tics of the contributing organiza- 
tions. To mention but a few of the 
missing, where are such aviators as 
Orville Wright and Glen Curtiss; 
such shipbuilders as Francis T. 
Bowles, Lewis Nixon, Richard H. 
Robinson and (for submarines) 
Lawrence Y. Spear—all four ex- 
naval officers, graduates of Annap- 
olis, and famous for their ability 
long before they left the Navy; 
where are such experts in wireless 
telegraphy and telephony as Mi- 
chael I. Pupin and J. J. Carty; and, 
most singular of all omissions, where 
is the name of John Forsyth Meigs, 
easily the first of American ordnance 
engineers, another Annapolis .grad- 
uate and ex-naval officer of long 
service? Why are there four repre- 
sentatives of aeronautics and none in 
the fields of ship or gun building? 

While an Advisory Board is'as un- 
able to produce inventions as a uni- 
versity is to bear children, it cannot, 
of course, impede or prevent the ex- 
ercize of inventive genius by its 
members—and many of them are in- 
ventors of distinction. This raises 
questions. Can the Board properly 
advise upon the inventions of its own 
members? Does membership in the 
Board deprive the country of such 
inventions? Will outside inventors 
submit their inventions to a body of 
other inventors, especially when they 
know the latter are working in the 
same field? As the affection of an in- 
ventor for his invention is proverb- 
ially like that of a tigress for her 
whelps, is he any more likely to sub- 
mit its merits to the adjudication of 
his rivals than a mother is to sub- 
mit to a jury of other mothers, 
whether or not her offspring is good 
looking? Are members of the Board 
to be permitted to hold patents for 
their inventions made during their 
term of office, or to exploit them as 
against the Government? If so, where 
is the line to be drawn between in- 
ventions of general utility and those 
specially adapted for naval use? 

The regions in which the wayward 
inventive faculty may happen to 
stray cannot be circumscribed. Sup- 
pose Mr. Hudson Maxim, distin- 
guished as an explosive inventor, but 
appearing on the Board as an avia- 
tion expert (he was nominated by 
one of the Aeronautic Societies) 
should invent a_ shirt-ironer ex- 
pressly suited to the steam laundry 


which Secretary Daniels now thinks 
no battleship should be without. Is it 
not conceivable that the Secretary 
might be seriously perplexed between 
retaining Mr. Maxim on the Board 
and losing a highly efficient shirt- 
ironer, or sticking to the shirt-ironer 
and losing Mr. Maxim? The case is, 
of course, imaginary, but similar con- 
ditions might perhaps arise regard- 
ing the storage battery already noted 
as invented by the Chairman of the 
Board. Power for submarines during 
submersion is one of the “big prob- 
lems of the Navy.” Does the Board 
propose to pass on the merits of its 
Chairman’s already offered battery? 
If not, why not? 

And people are already asking how 
all these busy chemists, engineers, 
electricians, automobile makers, and 
the like, acquired education in the 
“big problems of the Navy,” or 
whether they have still to get it? 
Barring the professional biographies 
of four ex-naval officers who resigned 
many years ago and went into other 
callings, the published “who’s whos” 
afford no illuminating information on 
the subject. A New York newspaper 
remarked the other day that anybody 
could open any one of twenty doors 
in the Navy Department corridors 
and find an officer who knows more 
about naval needs than the most dis- 
tinguished of these distinguished 
scientists. 


SHOULD CIVILIANS ADVISE EXPERTS? 


But most anomalous of all, here is 
a body of men chosen from other pur- 
suits in order to give advice to the 
undisputed experts of another pro- 
fession, in the most important mat- 
ters of that profession. And not only 
this, but advice calculated to in- 
fluence the professional judgment ‘of 
experts upon whose skill, efficiency 
and independently trained judgment 
the safety of the nation depends. Is 
it not astonishing that any one—even 
the Secretary of the Navy—should 
conceive of such a proceeding; or 
should seriously believe that the naval 
officers charged with such terrible re- 
sponsibilities would submit them- 
selves to such counsel? Yet either it 
must be heeded or not heeded. If not, 
why the Board? If it must be, is the 
country prepared to shift the respon- 
sibility involved in its “big naval 
problems” from the men whom it has 
educated since childhood to meet 
them, and who are bound by every 
tie of discipline and devotion, to an 
irresponsible body of civilians cre- 
ated by and amenable to no law? 

The naval officers are seldom vo- 
cal about the affairs of the Navy, 
partly because they are muzzled by 
regulations, and partly because in- 
discreet utterances are apt to result 
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in long seclusion at distant stations; 
but so far as the writer has been 
able to judge, their opinions on the 
present subject range all the way 
from silent disapproval to question- 
ing whether this scheme is another 
of the Secretary’s original ideas for 
exalting the civil above the military 
power, or a new sample of his pe- 
culiar brand of socialism which 
wants to “down the gold-laced aris- 
tocracy of the navy.” Others grimly 
object to amateur efforts “to teach 
them their business.” And indeed 
of all men this last they least need. 
From the moment that they enter 
the service until they retire from it, 
their education is incessant. No more 
pitiless self-critics and task-masters 
exist than they. From generation to 
generation they teach one another— 
the elders, the younger. They abol- 
ished scholastic control by civilians 
in the United States Naval Academy, 
fifty years ago. And because the 
Navy is always mobilized and ready 
for war they learn its needs under 
practical conditions. Is it likely that 
civilians with no similar knowledge 
or experience are competent to in- 
struct them concerning the problems 
at which they are always working? 

The Secretary of the Navy seems 
to regard himself as the originator 
of making civilian counsel available 
to the naval officers. If he holds that 
idea he is misled. The subject is one 
which has been under discussion for 
many years. It was suggested to him 
by his former Aide for Operations 
and urged during the latter’s entire 
term of office. It has been discussed 
in the columns of The Independent 
for upward of seventeen years. 


A BETTER PLAN IN ENGLAND 


A very much more logical and bet- 
ter plan than that of Mr. Daniels has 
already been carried into effect by 
Great Britain. It comprizes a Cen- 
tral Committee under the presidency 
of Admiral Lord Fisher—“the 
father of the modern British Navy” 
—naval head of the Admiralty for 
years prior to his retirement for age, 
and recalled to it again during the 
present war, altho the vagaries 
of the now extinguished Mr. Winston 
Churchill led to his speedy with- 
drawal. With him are associated Sir 
Charles A. Parsons, an engineer of 
the highest eminence, inventor of the 
steam turbine which bears his name, 
and its principal developer, Sir Jos- 
eph Thomson, long Cavendish Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Cambridge and 
now Professor of Physics at the 
Royal Institution of London and a 
Physicist of worldwide fame, and 
Dr. G. T. Beilby, an inventor of 
Many industrial processes and a 
chemist who has made a special study 
of fuel economy. In other words, 





here is a small executive group man- 
aged by a famous naval officer, and 
including an engineer, a physicist 
and a chemist of the highest rank. 
Associated with this Committee is 
the Royal Society and twelve con- 
sultants which advises (not the 
Navy, but) the Committee on mat- 
ters specifically referred to them. 
The Royal Society investigates and 
develops proposals provisionally ac- 
cepted from inventors. The examina- 
tion of new suggestions and plans 
is confided to committees of naval 
officers “in order that technical 
knowledge and experience shall be 
brought to bear on these matters in 
the initial stage.” And between the 
naval officers on the one hand and 
the consultants and the Royal So- 
ciety on the other, logically stands 
the coérdinating Central Committee, 
with a consummate seaman at its 
head. No one has announced that he 
is going to invent anything, no one 
has suggested any “laboratory,” and 
no member is known to be engaged 
in selling anything to the Govern- 
ment. The object is not to teach the 
naval officers their business, nor to 
build up the political fences of the 
Admiralty’s First Lord, but 
to assist the admiralty in codrdinat- 
ing and encouraging scientific effort in 


relation to the requirements of the 
naval service. 


ENCOURAGING INVENTION 


It is questionable, however, wheth- 
er any permanent. organization of 
civilian advisers is suited to our naval 
needs. Intelligent as American na- 
val officers are, the fact that their 
profession removes them from close 
contact with the business world and 
involves much engrossing detail and 
routine renders them cautious—and 
sometimes over-cautious—in accept- 
ing innovations. When the individual 
is translated from active. service 
afloat to an administrative position 
in which he is called upon to deal 
with lawyers, promoters, contractors, 
and the like, his caution increases, 
and is apt to take the form of im- 
posing counsels of perfection upon 
newly proposed ideas. He tends less 
to give credit for what has been ac- 
complished than to reject the im- 
provement altogether, because it has 
not attained some arbitrary stand- 
ard of his own fixing. Conditions 
such as this delayed our adoption of 
the submarine, the telescope-sight 
and many other inventions which, 
altho originating here, found 
their first utilization abroad. This 
sort of supercaution militates against 
the advantage which this country 
possesses in being the most inventive 
nation in the world. 

What we need and have long needed 
is a more progressive spirit, a 
greater toleration among the naval 


officers who are called upon to judge, 
and more direct official encourage- 
ment for those seeking judgment. It 
is believed that this can be secured 
by the assistance of civilian experts, 
not to supplant the naval officers’ 
judgment, but to enlarge the horizon 
within which he exercizes it. The 
problem of which a solution is de- 
sired should be set forth publicly so 
as to reach the inventors of the coun- 
try. They should be assured that 
counsels of perfection will no longer 
be insisted upon, and that whatever 
a man may be found to have actually 
done in the way of progress will be 
credited to him. Each solution should 
be passed upon by experts conver- 
sant with the subject-matter of the 
particular problem involved; and 
each group of judges should include 
a majority of naval officers and a 
minority of civilians, the function of 
the latter being to bring in the views 
of the world outside of that bounded 
by the naval circle. The point is not 
that these outside views shall pre- 
vail, but that they shall be consid- 
ered. It will be immaterial, there- 
fore, if a given group should on any 
question divide with the naval of- 
ficers on one side and the minority of 
civilians on the other. The former 
would have had the benefit of the 
latter’s views, and the final and de- 
ciding authority in such case might . 
also have them in the form of a 
minority dissenting report. This, 
while leaving the naval officers with 
their full responsibility, gives them 
the means of seeing and approach- 
ing their problems from standpoints 
different from their own. There is no 
lack of such civilian experts, and 
surely no lack of the patriotism 
which would render them willing to 
serve. Such service would be an 
honor to be prized, and unlike that 
of the presént Board it should be 
made legal by compensation. 

Where an idea has been found to 
be practical and useful so far as it 
goes, the Government may properly 
undertake its further development. 
This may be done by its direct em- 
ployment in the fleet or in a reserve 
or obsolete vessel or vessels specially 
set apart for trial purposes, or in 
private establishments or Navy 
Yards where facilities for the par- 
ticular trials needed are available. 

Based upon a study of naval needs 
and naval invention extending now 
over a period of half a century, the 
present writer is unable to avoid the 
conclusion that the Naval Ad- 
visory Board as now created is not 
adapted to rendering useful assist- 
ance to the Navy. The five million- 
dollar laboratory project Congress 
can safely be depended upon to 
squelch. 

New York City 
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COURT DIGNITARIES AWAIT THE CORONATION OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY AT THE SHISHIN-DEN PALACE 


THE ACCESSION OF THE MIKADO 


THREE WEEKS OF QUAINT CEREMONIES NOW BEING PERFORMED IN KYOTO 


. MPEROR YOSHIHITO an- 
nounces to the Imperial An- 
cestral Divinities the fact of 

his succession to the Imperial Au- 

. thority, of his coming to the pos- 

session of the Sacred Treasures and 

of his ascension to the Takamikura, 
the Imperial Throne.” Banzai! Long 

Live the Emperor!” 

By this proclamation Japan began 
the coronation ceremonies which 
are being celebrated with all 
traditional ritual at Kyoto from 
November 6 to 28, three years after 
the Emperor actually began his reign. 
Senso and Sokuyi, the two impres- 
sive ceremonials which are held on 
November 10, are the actual acces- 
sion and coronation. The first of 
these is the ancestor worship at the 
Shenko-den Palace. There the Em- 
peror formally acquires the Three 
Sacred Treasures—the Shin-ki— 
and prays for the prosperity of his 
reign, already proclaimed a “new 
era of great righteousness.” 

Gongs and drums give the signal 
for the weird Kagura music, during 
which the offerings are laid in front 
of the shrine. Then their Imperial 
Majesties, escorted by Court digni- 
taries in their traditional ceremonial 
costumes, enter the Inner Hall and 
proceed to the Sacred Shrine. Since 
shoes may not be worn in the Di- 
vine Presence the Emperor walks on 
a fresh rush mat, spread in front 
and rolled up from behind as he pro- 
ceeds, so that no other person may 
tread upon it. 

While the Emperor reads his ad- 
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dress a ritualist rings a sacred bell, 
calling the attention of the gods to 
the recitation. Their Majesties then 
make obeisance before the Kashiko- 
dokoro, the Place of Awe, in which 
is the Divine Mirror. The Sacred 
Sword and the Bead Necklace are on 
a nearby table. These three, the Sa- 
cred Treasures of the Realm, sym- 
bolize Knowledge, Courage and 
Mercy—necessary attributes of the 
sovereign. They were given by Ama- 
terasu Omikami, the Sun Goddess, 
ancestress of the Japanese nation, to 
her grandson, Ninigi-no-Mikoto, 
when he was about to descend to 
earth from heaven to reign over the 
Land of the Rising Sun. Fourth in 
the direct line of descent from Mi- 
koto was Jimmu Tenno, whose ac- 
cession to the throne in the year 660 
B. C. is taken in the records of Ja- 
pan as the beginning of national his- 
tory. His Majesty, Emperor Yoshi- 
hito, is the 122d in an unbroken line 
of sovereigns extending over 2575 
years. 

Having solemnized his enthrone- 
ment before his ancestors, the Em- 
peror will formally announce his 
reign to the representatives of his 
people, from the Takamikura, the 
Imperial Throne in the Shishin-den 
Palace. At that hour fireworks and 
‘bombs and salutes will acclaim the 
Emperor in Tokyo, Osaka and other 
principal cities of the realm. 

The Daijo-Sai is a form of harvest 
Thanksgiving to be held on Novem- 
ber 14. The Emperor makes offer- 
ings of the newly harvested rice to 


the deities, and himself partakes of 
the food with his people. At the 
shrines of Yuki-den and Suki-den 
twenty officials of higher rank will 
guard the gates while the sacrifice 
is made. Their costume, which, like 
that of all participants in the coro- 
nation, is prescribed to the minutest 
detail, is the Sokutai, a coronet with 
a pennant of silk gauze coiled at the 
back, and a pair of Oikake, a short 
robe of light blue, a loose tunic with 
a long train, a jeweled belt, a sword 
with a broad girdle, a flat quiver 
with arrows, a bow, a pair of shallow 
shoes, and a consecrated surplice. 

After the Divine Oblation the 
Emperor returns to Kairyu-den. 
Post-coronation ‘banquets are held 
on three successive days. At the first 
of these the most ancient of Japa- 
nese dances, the Kume-Mai, will be 
given. 

The rites of worship at the Shrine 
of Ise and at the mausoleums of the 
four last Emperors are the last of 
the Kyoto ceremonies. Their Impe- 
rial Majesties return to Tokyo and 
perform obeisance at the Kworei- 
den and the Shin-den. Then as the 
official Coronation Sheet explains: 

“The Emperor and Empress shall 
leave the sanctuary. 

“The Divine Oblation shall be re- 
moved. 

“The door of the sanctuary shall 
be closed. 

“And while the ritual 
plays— 

“All the persons assembled shall 
withdraw.” 
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HEN the late Mikado, the 
W ists of the ruling sover- 

eign, was enthroned sixty- 
three years ago, no courtiers and of- 
ficials privileged to participate in the 
coronation ~2lt the necessity of re- 
hearsing the ceremonies so that the 
occasion might not be marred by any 
improper conduct or uncomely ap- 
pearance. The robes they wore at the 
corenation were patterned much like 
the every-day robes of the court, and 
they were familiar with the etiquet 
that was observed on all such occa- 
sions. 

The half century that has since 
past has proved a millennium, In that 
short period Japan has effected a 
complete change of her government. 
She has cut loose from medieval tra- 
ditions and has inaugurated a new 
social order. She has even said good- 
bye to the beautiful and picturesque, 
which invested her country with pe- 
culiar charm, and has adopted in 
their place the material civilization 
of the Occident based upon the prin- 
ciple of efficiency. And what is the 
result? 

So far from her former moorings 
has she been removed that today her 
nobles and officials, save the masters 
of ceremonies of the Court, know 
nothing of the time-honored custom 
of coronation. When the Imperial 
Household announced a few months 
ago that the coming coronation 
would, in deference to the memory of 
the imperial ancestors, be conducted 
in accord with the ancient traditions 
of the Court, the personages invited 
to attend the ceremonies felt that a 
difficult task was in store for them. 
For few of them knew how to don 
the ancient court robes, much less 
how to conduct themselves as the 
courtiers of yore would have done 
on such occasions. As the greatest 
of great days drew near these privi- 
leged subjects of the Mikado organ- 
ized a class for dress rehearsal and 
for the practice of the various rites 
which would constitute the corona- 
tion. 

This is indeed a significant indica- 
tion of the signal transformation 
Which Japan has witnessed in the 
past few decades. To the new gener- 
ation which dominates the island 
empire today, the Japan of fifty 
years ago is like a quaint print of 
ukiyoye. The metamorphosis is not 
confined to the progressive class of 

Pople, but is apparent even in the 
titadel of conservatism, the Court of 
the Mikado. The Emperor himself, 
still revered and respected as 

Were his august ancestors, is no 
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longer shrouded in the atmosphere 
of mystery which surrounded his 
father. The modern educational sys- 
tem, that destroyer of social castes, 
could not fail to influence even the 
princes and princesses of the blood, 
for they, too, must be educated. 

Yoshihito, the present Mikado, in 
his boyhood days, received a liberal 
education in a modern school. True, 
he did not go to school with plebeian 
sons for he matriculated himself in 
the Tokio School for Nobles. Never- 
theless, he read books, ran races, 
played ball with boys who, had it 
been in his father’s days, would 
never have dared to stand face to 
face with him. The day is gone, never 
to come back, when the Mikada was 
simply the Mikado and not a per- 
sonality animated with desires and 
feelings common to all humanity. 

Not less remarkable than the de- 
mocratization of the country is the 
cosmopolitan tendency which it has 
witnessed in the past half century. 
Of this tendency the coronation 
bears strongest testimony. While the 
ceremonies follow the traditions of 
Shinto, the representatives of the 
Buddhists are permitted to be pres- 
ent on the occasion. A most radical 
departure from ancient usages of the 
Court is the formal acceptance by 
the Mikado of the English Bible pre- 
sented by the Christians of America 
to commemorate the auspicious day. 
Dr. F. A. Sturge of San Francisco 
has gone to Japan with it. 

Nor is it only in the matter of re- 
ligion that the coronation will be cos- 
mopolitan. Take the musical pro- 
gram. At the entertainment follow- 
ing the rites of enthronement, the 
musical program consists of selec- 
tions from the classical compositions 
of Japan. On the next day the music 
is Chinese, and on the third day 
Western composers such as Verdi, 
Wagner and Gounod are well repre- 
sented. Even in the cuisine of the 
banquets this cosmopolitan tendency 
is evident. The banquet on the first 
day is purely Japanese in style. The 
next banquet follows the Chinese 
custom. In the final and grandest 
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banquet the covers are laid in accord 
with the Western manner, and the 
cuisine is entirely Occidental. 

In spite of all that has been said 
above the ceremonies are marked 
with simplicity, for simplicity is the 
keynote of the Shinto ritual which is 
followed in the festival. The struc- 
ture where the enthronement cere- 
mony takes place is of the plainest 
nature, and is modeled after the 
Shinto shrine, which is little differ- 
ent from the modest hut of the me- 
dieval ages. The robes worn by the 
Mikado and his attendants are made 
of equally plain material. There is’no 
gorgeous pageantry: Pomp and 
grandeur are not the words to char- 
acterize such a festival. 

The rites of coronation are essen- 
tially religious, if wé may call Shinto 
a religion. The Mikado humbles him- 
self before the Mirror, the Sword, 
and the Jewel, the sacred trinity be- 
queathed by the founder of the im- 
perial dynasty. The Mirror says, 
“Know Thyself’; the Sword says, 
“Be Brave,” and the luminous Jewel 
says, “Enlighten Thyself.” Bowed 
low before the sacred symbols of the 
imperial dynasty and of the state, the 
Mikado holds communion with the 
spirits of his forefathers, invoking 
their guidance in the discharge of 
the grave responsibilities which he 
has assumed as the sovereign ruler 
of the land, He talks to them humbly 
but lovingly, as if to his living par- 
ents. 

This particular scene of the coro- 
nation is illustrative of the attitude 
of the average Japanese toward his 
ancestors. Even in these latter days 
of materialism almost every house- 
hold has a small shrine where rest 
the spirits of the dead symbolized in 
tiny wooden tablets. Before this min- 
iature shrine or “god-shelf” mem- 
bers of the household, young and old, 
sit for a few moments every morn- 
ing before they break the fast, mur- 
muring a few words of reverence and 
affection for the spirits that dwell 
there. 

In the glorification of ancestor 
worship, perhaps, lies the greatest 
significance of the coronation. Above 
the apparent change of material life 
and amid the onrush of Western in- 
fluence Shinto stands forth unmis- 
takably as a religion of the heart. It 
is not only a living source of poetry 
but a national sentiment of tremen- 
dous force. And this sentiment re- 
ceives now and then a strong stimu- 
lus from such state festivals as the 
coronation. 

San Francisco 
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Measured Mirth 
By the use of a new instrument 
called the acougraph, the exhibitor of 
comedy “movies” can tell exactly how 
funny each film is. Nothing is left to 
luck. He doesn’t have to guess that, 
for example, Charlie Chaplin is the 
funniest man in the trade: the needles 

of the acougraph—a hori- 


which the Mexican Government had 
presented to the United States for dam- 
ages to land on the Mexican side, as a 
result of the water from the river be- 
ing used in small irrigation projects on 
the American side, thus robbing Mex- 
ican farms of water which naturally 
would have gone to them. 


is nothing to be done but to “take him 
along.” 

This was the case when W. J. Parker 
of Pasadena, California, p~ chased his 
new car. Rover had to be taken along, 
but it was soon found that as the dog 
was permitted to ride within the ma- 
chine his claws were gradually damag- 

ing the enamel and the 





zontal line measuring the 
duration of the merriment 
and a perpendicular one the 
loudness—show that folks 
laugh ten times as loudly at 
Charlie as at anyone else 
and twenty times as long. 

“In the Chaplin plays,” 
reports a new trade maga- 
zine called Film Fun, “the 
needle’s horizontal progress 
was practically unbroken, 
showing that laughter was 
continuous from the begin- 
ning of the picture to the 
end.” 

What a thing it is to 
have one’s efficiency certi- 








upholstering of the auto. 
So Rover was transferred 
to the runningboard at the 
left side of the car. Every- 
thing worked nicely until 
a corner was_ turned 
sharply, but then the dog 
was sent spinning off into 
the street. 

Finally a simple guard 
rail was constructed of 
strips of steel three-fourths 
of an inch wide and one- 
fourth of an inch thick. It 
is about sixteen inches 
high and two feet long. 
The lower ends of the up- 
rights are fastened be- 








fied by the acougraph! And 
what an advantage the film 
showman has over folks of other 
trades! Life would be more like a song 
for us if every job had its acougraph. 








Irrigation on a Big Scale 


In the valley of the Rio Grande River 
on the border between the United States 
and Mexico engineers of the United 
States Government have almost finished 
one of the greatest reclamation proj- 
ects ever attempted. At a cost of $10,- 
000,000 the Elephant Butte Dam in New 
Mexico, which will turn 180 square 
miles of almost worthless desert into 
fertile farms, has been constructed. 
And for three years the entire flow of 
the Rio Grande will be required to fill 
it. This artificial lake is forty miles 
long and from three to six miles wide. 
It will hold 650,000,000 gallons, or 
enough to cover 2,000,000 acres of land 
with water to a depth of one foot. 

The work on the dam was started in 
the spring of 1911 and more than 1000 
workmen have been employed on the 
construction ever since that time. When 
the project is finally completed 550,000 
cubic yards of solid masonry will have 
been put in place. 

The dam itself is 1200 feet long and 
804 feet high at the highest point. 
The cost, with the exception of $1,000,- 
000, will eventually be paid back into 
the Government reclamation fund by 
land owners who will benefit by the 
dam, and will again be used by the Gov- 
ernment for reclamation work in some 
other section of the country. 

The $1,000,000 was appropriated out- 
right and is being used for that portion 
of the work which will benefit farmers 
in Old Mexico. The appropriation was 
made to furnish this water in settle- 
ment of several million dollars in claims 
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NEW MEXICO’'S STEP TO PROSPERITY 


Extensive irrigation from the river 
without the aid of a great dam and res- 
ervoir is impossible, because of the 
rapidity with which the stream changes 
from a raging torrent to a bed of dry 
sand. 

With the completion of the dam and 
other irrigation projects which will fol- 
low, a great future for New Mexico is 
assured. New Mexico lies in the heart 
of the arid section of America. She has 
122,460 square miles of broad plains, 
rugged mountains, sage brush deserts; 
greater in extent than all New Eng- 
land, with New York and New Jersey 
thrown in, but with a population of 
only about 500,000. 








When Rover Motors 
One of the questions with which 
many an automobile owner is confront- 
ed is “Where shall we put the dog?” A 
dog develops the “motoring habit” in 
a remarkably short time, and when once 
he discovers the joys of touring there 

















A GUARDED JOY-RIDE 


neath the  runningboard. 

The upper end of the 
guard is braced by a strip of steel run- 
ning to the outer edge of the front 
fender. 








The Cost of Raising Wages 

Suppose the Legislature should de- 
cide that working women must be paid 
a living wage. What difference would 
it make? First of all, increased wages. 

Let us take the weekly wages of 
2785 women employed in New York 
City candy factories, and plot them as 
shown in the first chart. The hight of 
each step above the base line shows the 
rate of pay, and the breadth of the step 
shows how many persons receive that 
rate. 

Now suppose a wage board should 
find that eight dollars a week is the 
least sum a woman in industry must 
have to live on. Then if these women 
were to be retained, 2146 (three-quar- 
ters of the whole number) would have 
to be raised to the eight-dollar level, as 
shown by the dotted line. This in- 
crease would amount to $4839 a week, 
an average of $2.25 more for every 
underpaid woman. 

But the total weekly pay-rolls of 
these sixty-one factories already aggre- 
gate $52,201, so that $4800 more means 
an addition of only 9 per cent to the 
wages of productive labor. 

Let us see how such an added ex- 
pense would affect the cost of making 
candy. In the second chart the top bar 
represents all expenses in the manufac- 
ture of confectionery. According to the 
last census, the cost of materials in 
these lines amounts on an average to 
68 per cent of all charges; salaries for 
non-productive help and miscellaneous 
expenses constitute 19 per cent; while 
the wages of labor cost 13 per cent. 
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_ one-half per cent above 


Now if the cost of labor 
were to be increased by 9 


THE COST OF RAISING WAGES 





opened to persons of’ all 
ages. 





per cent that would mean 310 
adding 9 per cent of 13 
per cent, or a little more 
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than 1 per cent to the 
total expense of manufac- 
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It was thru the efforts 
of eo W. Marden, com- 
manding sergeant of the 
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ture. The comparative ex- 
tent of this increment is 








shown by the dotted ex- 
tension to the right. 

How much more would 
the consumer have to pay 
to make up the difference 
in cost? 

Suppose candy that is 
sold at retail for forty 
cents a pound costs fif- 
teen cents to make. This 
is a moderate increase 
from wholesale to retail 
rates. Shipping and sell- 
ing then absorb twenty- 
five cents of the final price. 

If the manufacturer has 
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$4839 } 
4 Police Juvenile Bureau of 


Los Angeles, that the 
anti-cigaret clinics were 
begun. He has been in 
charge of the city’s juve- 
nile probation work for 
eight years, and has made 
a careful study of the 
matter of juvenile crime. 

“By keeping an _ ex- 
haustive record of such 
matters,” says Mr. Mar- 
den, “I find that over 
ninety per cent of the 
boys under’ twenty-one 
years of age who are ar- 
rested and brought to my 
office are cigaret smokers. 
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The prisoners are almost 














to add 1 per cent to his 
price to pay the increased 
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cost of labor, he can charge 
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fore, cigarets must have 


























fifteen cents more a hun- something to do with 
dred pounds for this brand II ADDED COST 1% crime, and it is my idea 
and cover the difference. pe to treat the cause of 
Suppose he raises it Materials Various | Lebor|: crime. 

twenty cents a hundred 68% 10% 18% |; The treatment consists 
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and a tonic. From one to 





more for the dealer to pay. 
Finally, when the re- 
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five treatments are usu- 
ally necessary. The solu- 





tailer passes this burden III. 
on to the purchaser, he 
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‘eB tions administered act 
: upon the patient in such 





also is obliged to ask one 
cent more for five pounds 
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a way as to make smok- 
ing or the taste of tobac- 











of candy, an increase of , 
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20s co extremely repugnant, 





the former selling price. 

The amount of this addi- 

tional charge to the public may be dis- 
cerned to the right of the lower bar in 
the third chart. 

In short, a very considerable raise in 
wages can be met by a slight increase 
in price, thru the distribution of costs, 
as illustrated by this example. 








A City’s War Against Cigarets 


If you chance to stroll by the city 
jail of Los Angeles, California, on any 
one of three certain nights a week, you 
will beho!d a veritable mob, men, women 
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and children, clamoring for admittance. 
In the line you will see persons of all 
ages, all conditions, both sexes, and 
many nationalities. They have come 
to attend the anti-cigaret clinic, which 
the city is conducting free of charge. 
The clinics are conducted under the 
supervision of the Juvenile Bureau, an 
adjunct of the police station and city 
jail, and were originally intended for 
juveniles only. Grown men and women, 
however, soon began to ask permission’ 
to receive the treatment, and in con- 
sequence the department has _ been 





and also to destroy the 
craving for it. In other 
words, the system is re- 
turned to the condition which it was in 
before the habit was acquired, but, af- 
ter a time, there is nothing to prevent 
one from cultivating it again. But it is 
presumed that the patient sincerely de- 
sires to stop smoking, and the treat- 
ment enables him to do so. 

The treatments are being adminis- 
tered by Dr. T. H. Trinwith, of Glen- 
dale, California, who has made a long 
and thoro study of liquor, drug and to- 
bacco habits. Nearly ninety-five per 
cent of the cases he has treated are re- 
sulting in cures. 
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A NOVEMBER MORNING TRAMP 


Wiis we lo@ked out of the 
window this morning the sun 
was coming up over the east- 
ern edge of the valley. If you have 
ever given any study to these things 
you will note the inquisitorial aspect 
of the rising sun. It goes down witha 
very different behavior, throwing 
backward a great flood of scarlet and 
crimson and gold; covering the little 
lakes and big meadows; and all the 
houses and gardens it brings into 
high relief. But in the morning the 
sun looks ahead with sharp glances, 
as if to say “I expect everybody to 
do his duty.” Yes! yes! Lord Nelson 
of the skies! ‘you are slightly im- 
pudent; for we really had been at 
work before you got up. It is a No- 
vember sun, and as we face each 
other, the eaves are dropping, and 
the roofs are white from the first 
snow of the year; and in the lower 
places there is frost also, even down 
into the valley. 


We have no special fondness for 


this time of the year; yet one may 
get a deal of good out of it. A tramp 
in summer or in early autumn is all 
sketched out ahead of time, for it is 
then that we have on hand apple 
picking and potato digging. But just 
now a tramp leads us almost any- 
where; and this time we will hunt 
mushrooms in Elihu Root’s swale, 
where the little “inkies” come up 
over night, around the old apple 
stumps. It is great fun, this finding 
things out in the lot; things that 
nobody planted, and for the most 
part that nobody owns. You know 
how it is hunting strawberries in the 
wood’s edge in May, and blackber- 
ries in July thru the glens, with your 
dog as happy as yourself. 

Nor are mushrooms the only things 
that one can turn up 


BY E. P. POWELL 








Among the articles left in our 
manuscript file at the death of 
E. P. Powell was this genial and 
simple account of a morning’s 
glimpse at the fields and orchards 
about his home at Clinton, New 
York. Most of his later writing was 
done at Sorrento, his Florida home, 
and this is probably his last word 
on the north country.—THE EpIrTor. 




















genuine dog. Well, he too has been 
finding out things, a lot of things for 
himself; but once in a while he has 
stopped and called us to share his 
fun. Just this minute, in that butter- 
nut overhead there is a red squirrel, 
sticking his head out of a hole and 
watching us. As we look at him he 
barks at us. We see his tail flirt 
where his head was, and down he 
goes, still chattering in the hollow 
of the tree. Following down the 
slope, we are now tramping thru a 
young orchard, where the apples 
were not gleaned as they should have 
been. The frost has not hurt them, 
and we will breakfast on a couple 
of McIntosh and a Walter Pease. We 
assure you this is big fun, going 
thru an orchard that has produced a 
surplus. A man to whom Nature 
gives an apple ought to know enough 
to make some use of it; but half the 
folk waste half they get. 

Just now a suggestive noise greets 
our venture. It does not come from 
the mill in the valley, but turns out 
to be from our own cider mill; a 
home brew of latest Spitzenburgs— 
and that is just where all these 
wasted apples ought to go. It 
is a grievance that more farmers do 
not have cider mills. These need not 
be cumbersome, but comfortable af- 


fairs—a press and an engine, that 
may be set away in the tool room all 
summer, but when the apples begin 
to ripen can come to the front. The 
engine which we hear is home made, 

We have not heard in all the ad- 
vice that is so freely given; whether 
a drink of new cider is all right be- 
fore breakfast, or not. We might put 
it off until dinner, but frankly we 
will not. Puritans devised this drink, 
and Puritans used it freely. It is not 
true that one must brew his cider of 
sweet apples, nor are we confined to 
the grafted sorts. Only this, there 
is nothing viler under the sun than 
cider made of apples rolled in cow 
pastures, and without washing. A 
black-eyed boy, full of snap and gin- 
ger, hands us each a glass, saying, 
“Not a rotten apple here, Sir, and 
every one washed.” That is the kind 
of boy to bring up and this is the kind 
of cider to drink. He tells us “We 
get just three times as much per gal- 
lon as for common cider, and the 
market takes up every quart of it as 
fast as we can grind.” This is farm 
economics. 

Starting from the mill, we find 
every track that we made in the 
frosty grass is already effaced. The . 
sun is pouring a broadside of heat 
all over the hillside, and huge boul- 
ders of steam are rolling around the 
valley. One of these fog banks has 
settled down over the big church, 
and left nothing outside except the 
steeple. Some of the farm houses are 
entirely hid, only that a column of 
smoke comes up thru the tops of 
the fog banks. 

Have you:any idea what this world 
is made of, and what a single morn- 
ing can do for you? It is time 
that our schools understood that the 








under the first snows, 
and rescue from the 
early frosts that an- 
ticipate winter. Possi- 
bly you have been 
thoughtful and have 
cut down a few bean 
poles, so that string 
beans are still form- 
ing under the autumn 
grasses; or perhaps 
you know where to 
find under the hedges 
and in sly places. a 
dish of dandelions or 
of scoke greens. Na- 
ture delights in hiding 
things away thru these 
half-and-half days. 
And the collie; what 
a splendid addition to 


An 








Half-stunned, half- 


He dreamt of 
Of hedgerow 


Retreat 
By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


Broken, bewildered by the long retreat 
Across the stifling leagues of southern plain, 
Across the scorching leagues of trampled grain, 
blinded, by the trudge of feet 
dusty smother of the August heat 
nglish lane, 
owers glistening after rain— 
All-heal and willow-herb and meadow-sweet. 


owers in an 


All-heal and willow-herb and meadow-sweet— 
The innocent names kept up a cool refrain— 
All-heal and willow-herb and meadow-sweet, 
Chiming and tinkling in his aching brain, 
Until he babbled like a child again 
All-heal and willow-herb and meadow-sweet. 
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main end of education 
——||_ is to teach the young- 
sters how to see and 
how to hear. Sit down 
on this huge rock, and 
for once in. your life 
listen. Try right hard 
to gather in all the fine 
sounds that are mak- 
ing the music of the 
morning. It is literal 
truth that the morning 
stars sing together; 
but it is equally true 
that everything else is 
making music; only: 
men and women get 
out of harmony. But 
the breakfast bell is 
ringing; delicious 
odors spread across the 
lawns, and our tramp 
is ended. 
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Should There Be a New 
Marriage Ceremony 
For Ministers’ Wives: 


An astonishing question, astonish- 
ingly answered with eight new marriage- 
ceremony promises for ministers’ wives. 
A woman who knows has daringly writ- 
ten an article on what a church has the 
right to ask of its minister’s wife that 
promises to be the most-talked-of arti- 
cle in church circles this winter. 








It is in the November 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


15 Cents—Now On Sale—Everywhere 











ALSO IN NOVEMBER | 
“THE THREE THINGS” 


BY MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
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keeps your body at exactly the right 
temperature, no matter where you 
are, or what you are doing. And it 
keeps you dry. 

Duofold is two-fabric underwear, 
with air-space between, The soft fine 
cotton, next to the skin, feels comfort- 
able, absorbs perspiration. 
space ventilates and dries, 
(outside) keeps you warm. 


The air- 
The wool 


No getting over-heated. No get- 





t Cott 
—absorbs perspiration; 
prevents wool scratch- 
ing skin. 
Air Space 
—dnes; ventilates; pre- 
vents sudden chill. 


Wam Wool 
“tg = the heat of 
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Efficient Underwear 


That’s a new idea to you, isn’t 
Well, think it over! 
How efficient are you in un- 
derwear that scratches and irritates? 
How efficient are you in un- 
derwear that gets you too hot, 
creates excessive perspiration, and 
then when you sit in a draft in the 
wind and cool off too quickly, gives 
you acold? 


Duofold Underwear 





No cooling off too sud- 
None of those winter colds 
that come from that sort of thing. 


ting wet. 
denly. 


Duofold is the efficient underwear 
for the man who wants to be efficient. 
Maintains the natural heat of the 
body under all conditions. 

Duofold is fine underwear. It is 
made in Union Suits and Two-piece 
garments Men, Women and 
Children. It does not shrink. 

Get Duofold for the whole family. 
Write us for free sample of Duofold 
fabric, Book on Comfort and Health 
in Underwear, and the name of a 


Duofold dealer. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
61 Elizabeth Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 


for 











Seven per cent first mortgages on Jack- 
sonville and Tampa improved business 
and residential properties are dependable 
investments free from speculative features, 
These thriving cities are the largest in 
Florida, with values on a substantial 
and permanent foundation. 


United States Trust & Savings Bank 


The mortages represent not more than fifty 
per cent of a conservative valuation of the 
roperties. These are carefully selected 
- experienced bank officials. Offered 
in convenient amounts of $100, $500 
and $1,000. We shall be glad to supply 
() full particulars on request. 


63-65 Forsyth St, Jacksonville, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE AND TAMPA FIRST MORTGAGES 








Biddle, 
Jersey. 
It contains the substance of his address 


M.A., Head o 


Send for this pamphlet. 
THE INDEPENDENT 





HISTORY TEACHERS 
HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


is the name of a new pamphlet just received off the press. s a 
P the Department of History, Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New 


delivered before the Historical Association ‘of 
the Middle States and Maryland at their New York 


It is free and your sending for it will not obligate you. 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


It was written by Harold Fraser 


Conference. 


























ENGLAND’S EGYPT 


One of the chief tangible results of 
the war so far is the definite acquisi- 
tion by Great Britain of Egypt and the 
Sudan. This is a gain both to honesty 
and efficiency, for previous to the war 
the British Government, tho ruling 
Egypt as really as since, had no legal 
authority over the country and in fact 
had long ago promised to evacuate it. 
But regardless of technical titles Eng- 
land has proved her right to rule in 
Egypt by giving that unhappy land a 
better government than it has had in 
the seven thousand years of its historic 
existence. The Assuan dam is Eng- 
land’s best title deed to Egypt. 

But Mr. Weigall, in his History of 
Events in Egypt from 1798 to 1914, is 
not concerned with the Assuan dam. 
Perhaps as an Egyptologist he does not 
like it. But on the political and per- 
sonal side of Egyptian government be- 
fore and after the British advent he is 
interesting and enlightening. His char 
acter sketches of Gordon, Cromer, Is- 
mail Pasha, Mohammed Ali and others 
are admirable, and he brings out many 
points hitherto obscure. For instance, 
he shows that Italy was alienated from 
the Triple Alliance as early as 1911, 
when Lord Kitchener prevented the 
Turks and Arabs from passing into 
Tripoli to defend that province against 
the Italians. This was, as the author 
admits, an infringement of the spirit 
of neutrality, but it put Italy under a 
debt to England which she is now re- 
paying. 


Egypt from 1798 to 1914, by Arthur E. P. 
B. Weigall. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 


CULTIVATING THE 
COMMONPLACE 


To be mediocre and artificial is the 
sorry lot of most of us, but few of us 
are so resigned to that fate that we 
cultivate those qualities deliberately. 
For those whose intellectual self- 
respect has, however, quite oozed away, 
a literary “bracer” has been devised. 
The Happy Phrase is a collection of 
formulas for every conceivable conver- 
sational, epistolary, or oratorical occa- 
sion except proposal of marriage and 
sudden murder. If you are writing a 
letter of condolence, for instance, you 
may borrow such elegancies as these: 

One who ministered so carefully and 
tenderly 


And this thought will be our comfort 
that 

Of gentle presence 

All the gentle virtues came into full 
blossom ia 

Looking forward with a Christians 
bright anticipation of a glad reunion 


The method of using the manual is 
thus naively outlined by the compiler: 
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“The entire volume should be perused 
for phrases which appeal to one’s taste. 
These should be marked and memorized, 
and it will be noticed that they will 
spring spontaneously to the lips or 
en.” 

, The most inexcusable thing in Eng- 
lish style is lack of clarity; after that 
is anything more exasperating than the 
commonplace? Yet this little book, with 
curious perversity, is put forward to 
do nothing in the world but vulgarize 
what is original and disseminate what 
is trite. 


The Happy Phrase, Compiled and arranged by 
Edwin Hamlin Carr. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


AN IRISH WORDSWORTH? 


Forrest Reid borrows the best of such 
scant biographical details as he deigns 
to give us in W. B. Yeats, a Critical 
Study, from Katherine Tynan’s Twenty- 
five Years. The best thing in Mr. Reid’s 
book is an anecdote told by A. E.: 
“Some years ago A. E. was teaching 
him to do pastels, and coming out one 
day he found the poet at work on a 
woodland sketch which he was doing 
from nature. It was in the full strength 
and heat of a July noon, and Mr. Yeats, 
while copying what lay before him, was 
turning it into a moonlight scene.” In- 
cidentally, there is not enough about 
A. E. and his influence upon Yeats (as 
upon all contemporaneous Irishmen of 
letters). But A. E. is alive and this 
is a very literary book. It is sympa- 
thetic and fairly well informed, but 
lacks distinction. Its greatest value is 
in its presentation of some of Mr. 
Yeats’s earlier, forgotten work, and in 
its summary of such a piece of early 
narrative verse as “The Wanderings of 
Usheen.” 


W. B. Yeats, a Critical Study, by Forrest 
Reid. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


MIND AND HEALTH SERIES 


A new series of little books showing 
the practical applications of psychology 
t. mental and physical health, appears 
under the editorship of H. Addington 
Bruce. The first volume, Human Mo- 
tives, by Professor Putnam of Harvard 
University and the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, is founded largely on the 
psycho-analytic method of Freud, but 
does not ignore the results of earlier 
studies of instincts and mental develop- 
ment in children. While the applica- 
tions are chiefly for the mental diag- 
nostician, there is much suggestive and 
helpful material for the parent and ed- 
ucator. In The Meaning of Dreams, by 
Dr. Isador H. Coriat, of the Boston City 
Hospital and author of “Abnormal Psy- 
chology,” the Freudian method of in- 
terpreting dreams is explained and 
illustrated—with examples that are 
sometimes far-fetched. The significance 
of proper interpretation for clinical 
purposes is well brought out. In Sleep 
and Sleeplessness, by the editor of the 
series, there is a discussion of the 
Physiology of sleep, in which weird and 
Worthless guesses of earlier students 
are quoted alongside of scientific views; 
and an application of the theories of the 
subconscious to the “supernatural” in 

Teams. The most valuable half of the 
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Important Notice Regarding 
“Pure Linens” 


at McCutcheon’s 


DTN ONTO NO NTT ONO NON O NO NONONYE 


The loss of the Belgian and Russian flax crops has in- 
creased the manufacture and sale of adulterated Linens. 


Before being laundered such goods are so like pure 
Linen in appearance that few housekeepers or even peo- 
ple who are experienced in handling Linens can detect 
the difference, 


But alas, after laundering anyone can tell the differ- 
ence. The adulterated fabric then becomes unattractive 
in appearance and woefully lacking in wearing qualities. 


If you want pure flaxen products ga to “the greatest 
treasure house of Linens in America”—McCutcheon’s. 
For sixty years our rule and practice have been to deal 
in “Pure Linens” exclusively, and in spite of the troubled 
conditions abroad we are able to offer our usual variety 
and quality at prices which are as honest as the mer- 


_chandise. 


At present we are offering a splendid variety of mod- 
erate priced Table Cloths and Napkins as follows: 


Napkins (per dozen) 
Breakfast Size—$2.25, 2.50, '2.75, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00 and up. 
Dinner Size—$3.25, 3.50, 3.75, 4.00, 4.50, 4.75, 5.00, 5.50, 6.00 


and up. 
Table Cloths 


2x2 yards, $2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50 and upwards. 
2x24 yards, $3.00, 3.25, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00 and upwards. 
2x3 yards, $3.75, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, 6.00 and upwards. 
2%4x2% yards, $4.75, 5.00, 5.50, 6.00, 6.50 and upwards, 
2%2x2% yards, $5.50, 6.00, 6.50, 7.00, 7.50 and upwards. 

Of course, we also have all the finer kinds of Table Linens, 
in plain Damask or decorated with Lace and Embroidery. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention, 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
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THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 


the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 
Classes are formed every month. 


The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 


rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. 
is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 


The school 


Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


year in high school or its equivalent. 


Apply at once for information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 
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enjoyment 
of your trip 


The pleasure of many a trip has been marred by delay 
and embarrassment in getting checks or drafts cashed, or 
by worry over the safety of funds. Such annoyances are 


unnecessary. 


“A.B.A.” 


American Bankers Association 
Travelers Cheques relieve the 
traveler of inconvenience and anx- 
iety in regard to travel money mat- 
ters. They supply him with a form 
of credit accepted like cash by rail- 
roads, steamship lines, hotels, 
sleeping-car companies, and busi- 
ness houses throughout the world. 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


Identification is simple: The holder 
signs an “A, B. A.’”’ Cheque when 
purchasing it and countersigns it 


in the presence of the person 
accepting or cashing it. If the 


counter-signature and signature 
correspond, no one need hesi- 
tate to accept the cheque from a 
stranger. 





book deals with disorders of sleep, and 
the causes and treatment of sleepless- 
ness. 


Human Motives, by J. J. Putnam. The Mean- 
ing of Dreams, by I. H. Coriat. Sleep and 
Sleeplessness, by H. Addington Bruce. Boston : 
Little, Brown & Co. $1 each. 


PEGASUS PLOWS 

Walt Mason is a wise old guy, who puts 
a truth in rime and sets it up like prose 
to fool the reader every time. A moral to 
fit every case—he calls it just Horse Sense 
—is eased up with a lot of fun and writ 
in “verses tense.” 

Chicago: McClurg. $1.25. 


ANOTHER FRENCH MEMOIR 


Claud Saint-André’s biography of A 
King’s Favorite, Madame Du Barry and 
Her Times is prepared from hitherto un- 
published manuscripts, to show that the 
lady, for all the unsavory stories that have 
gathered about her name, had yet all sorts 
of good human qualities. 


McBride. $3.50, 


LITERARY CAVIAR 
In brilliancy of phraseology and piquancy 
of criticism James Huneker excels. Hig 
subjects are as varied and alluring as the 
title of his latest collection of essays indi- 
cates. Ivory, Apes and Peacocks—polished, 
humanly interesting and colorful—is a book 
of many moods, all of them delightful. 
Scribner. $1.50. 


THE JEWISH YEAR BOOK 


An account of “Recent Jewish Progress 
in Palestine,” the homeland to which the 
hopes of the orthodox Hebrew cling even 
after nearly two thousand years of exile, 
fills 150 of the 500 pages of the Jewish 
Year Book and “The Federation Movement 
in Jewish Philanthropy” is another impor- 
tant article. 

Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society. 


R. L. 8. 
“The coupling of the infinite variety of 





his character and intellect with the ex- 
traordinary degree in which he was moved 
by every feeling and thought” was the most 
unusual fact about Stevenson, says Gra- 
ham Balfour, whose revised and abridged 
one-volume edition of The Life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson will meet a widespread 
popular demand. 


Get them at your bank 
Ask for descriptive booklet. If 
your bank is not yet supplied with 
“A, B. A.” Cheques, write for in- 
formation as to where they can 
be obtained in your vicinity. 


Bankers Trust Company 
New York 


Scribner. $2. 


IF YOU ARE BUILDING 
The fine art of home-making is being 
studied as never before, and the expectant 
householder receiving more attention. The 
Small House for a Moderate Income assists 
in building an attractive home, and Inea- 
— pensive Furnishings in Good ny eB. 
IMWVUUUUMUMMII3EU UZ | Ktide to the Sree Wellieke nas 
= Hearst's. $1.50 and $1.25. 
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BELGIAN CHILDREN : 

Robert Jonckheere, a refugee in_ this 
country, has written an excellent little 
book, When I Was a Boy in Belgium. It 
describes the games he played, the candy 
his grandmother made, the customs 0 
school and holiday, and the closing chap- 
ter gives the exciting story of the invasion 
|of peaceful Belgium and the flight to the 
| coast. 


HLVUUULUULUUUOULAE 


The Independent for Christmas 


Why not send a subscription of THE INDEPENDENT to each 
of your friends, instead of tramping from store to store thru 
jostling crowds trying to secure appropriate gifts for your 
friends. Just send us their names and addresses with your 
check, and we will do the rest. 


An attractive Christmas card will be mailed to each of your 
friends, announcing the gift, and the name of the giver. We 
will make every effort to have one of these announcements 
bearing the name of the person who orders the subscription, 
as well as our special Christmas number, in the hands of the 
recipient on Christmas Day. 


Many thousands of orders will be received between now and 
Christmas. Kindly send your subscriptions now to avoid the 
usual Christmas rush. The easiest way, in this case, is the 
best way. 














Boston: Lathrop. 75 cents. 
| 


IN COLLEGE—WHY? 

The Aims and Defects of College Edu- 
cation are almost as numerous as the 
criticisms they evoke. So one reads with 
interest the short and exceedingly perti- 
nent comments on this subject by promt 
nent Americans, which have been collected 
and analyzed by Foster P. Boswell, Fe 
fessor of psycholoy and education in Ho 
bart College. 





Putnam. 80 cents. 


A BRAVE WOMAN 

The autobiography of Anna Howard 
Shaw, The Story of a Pioneer, leaves 
its most distinct impression that of cour 
age. Every page in her history reveals the 
heroic struggle which has made her the 
leader among women that she is today. 
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Born in England sixty-seven years ago, 
she came to America when four years 0 
age, and shared in the frontier struggles, 
privations and hard-won successes of the 
middle decades of expansion and trial in 
the nineteenth century. 

Harper. $2. 


m™% THE DAYS OF PEACE 


Save for the introduction there is no 
echo of war in’ Escape and Other Essays, 
this latest book by Arthur C. Benson. The 
papers have a wide range, One of the most 
interesting is the study of his own dreams. 
In “Authorship” is an analysis of amateur 
writing worth the study of every would-be 
author, and a very wise and charming re- 
flection on life is entitled “Herb Moly and 
Heartsease.” 

Century. $1.50. 


FOR DEBATERS AND STUDENTS 


In the convenient Debaters’ Handbook 
Series are two new volumes, on Mothers’ 
Pensions, by Edna D. Bullock, and Immi- 
gration, by Mary Katharine Reely. The 
latter question is given a fresh turn by the 
inclusion of articles on the war’s effect. 
Evidently the publishers think: the Short 
Ballot is not a debatable reform, for their 
manual on that subject is published in the 
priefless Handbook Series. 

White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. Each $1. 


THE LAD OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


In its most heavily burdened days, Lin- 
coln’s life yet held one wholly merry, happy 
feature, and F. Lauriston Bullard has 
done well to set down for other children 
in Tad and His Father the funny doings, 
the generous enthusiasms, the heedless 
pranks of the lad whose entrance was 
warranted to break the stiffness of any 
call or consultation,.no matter how cere- 
monious or important. 

Boston: Little, Brown. 50 cents. 


100 MUCH “GENIUS” 


If Theodore Dreiser had made two novels 
of his latest book, The “Genius,” one con- 
taining the work-history of the great artist 
he seeks to depict, and the other his love- 
life with its wearying succession of emo- 
tional episodes, and then had found the 
courage and good taste to burn the second 
volume, the reader would have been spared 
much ennui, and the author would have 
enhanced his reputation. 

Lane. $1.50. 


A SWEDISH VILLAGE 

Tho called a novel, Jerusalem, Selma 
Lagerlof’s new book is rather a series of 
quaint and beautiful studies of Swedish 
village life centering about the fortunes of 
an ancient and sturdy peasant family. The 
simplicity, vividness and distinct character 
drawing are delightful. Even the mystical 
incidents take on all the naturalness that 
they had to those who experienced them, 
and here is all the force of realism with- 
out its effect of sordid hopelessness. 


Doubleday. $1.35. 
FIRST AID TO AMATEURS 


The world of amateur actors owes much 
to Professor Clapp of Lake Forest College 
for the thoro and attractive list of plays 
that he has prepared for the Drama League 
of America. Plays for Amateurs describes 
carefully and concisely the essential ele- 
ments of fifty-nine long plays and 138 one- 


, ct plays all eminently playable. The one- 


act list is especially good and introduces 
us to many men, known only in London, 
who have done capital work. 


New York: The Drama League. 25 cents. 


RUSSIAN NEWSPAPER FICTION 
_ One wishes our dailiés welcomed as artis- 
tie stories as these gleanings from the 
work of Fedor Sologub, The Sweet Scented 
Name and Other Fairy Tales, Fables and 
Stories, translated by Mr. and Mrs. Ste- 
en Graham. These run an extraordinary 
famut in style and emotion from a tale 
teminiscent of Hawthorne to one worthy 
S Owells ; from the quaint moral fable 
,#nd the old-fashioned fancy, “Tu- 
mene to the powerful and horrible 
yer of Innocent Babes.” 


Putnam. $1.50. 





Do You Know What Happens 
In Your Stomach ? 


What foods cause nervousness? 

What produces acid stomach? 

What is one great cause of rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago? 

When is grapefruit harmful? 

What makes your liver complain? 

How much starch does your system require? 

What happens when you overeat? 

What causes constipation and how to avoid 


it? 

What shall be eaten together for digestive 
harmony? 

After what age are starchy foods injurious? 

How to keep warm in winter and cool in 
summer! 

How foods establish health by removing 
causes of disease? 

What to eat and omit for all stomach and 
intestinal disorders? 

How should bananas be eaten? 

How poor foods rob you of mental efficiency. 

How many different things should you eat 
at each meal? 

What combinations of food are not food$ 
but poisons? 

How should vegetables be eaten? 

hat causes fermentation? 

What is the relation of various foods to 
age, climate, activity ? 

Why the appetite cannot be trusted as a 
guide to what to eat. 

Why some foods actually explode in your 
stomach, 

What foods build fat? 

What foods build muscle? 

What should your correct weight be; how 
to attain it? 

What is the difference between appetite and 


hunger ? 

When is water beneficial; when is it in- 
partons! 

Twelve great rules of health for the busi- 
ness man, 


What are the two most important things to 
consider in the selection of food? 
What effect has food on our morals? 
What foods cause nervousness, irritability, 
. w ay oy 
‘ one 
Read What These} ¥"*,,'5,'"<,one 


& People Say of stomach 





irritation? 





“*1 am feeling fine again. 








Thanks to you and your 
course of lessons on Scientific 
Eating. There ought to be 
100,000 men practicing Scien- 
tific Eating in America.’’— 
F. A. Fulby, Niagara Falls, 
South Ont. Can. 

“I am delighted beyond 
expression with the lessons. 
They have proved invaluable 
to me and have revolution- 
ized both my diet and my 
health.’’—Olive M. Sses, 725 
East Tipton Street, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 


Christian, 


doing in your stomach. 
producing poisons in your system. 
n fighting them, much of your energy isidissipated. That i 


What foods make you stout 
—what foods make you thin 
—what foods make you nervous 


Do you know why you eat certain 
food? Do you know what you must 
eat to increase or reduce your weight? 
Do you know what foods cause con- 
stipation? Do you know what foods 
cause 90% of our ills? These anda 
thousand other vital food questions 
are answered for you in a way that 
builds health and increasesefficiency. 
Eugene Christian’s 24 little lessons on 
Correct Eating sent for free examin- 
ation—no money in advance — pay 


only if pleased. 


Eugene Christian has told 23,000 people 
what to eat, how to eat and what not to eat. 
By adopting his suggestions these 23,000 
men and women in all walks of life have 
discovered the fountain of youth, health, 
prosperity and happiness. hey speak of 
Eugene Christian as “the wizard of food.” 
Yet after all, his marvelous methods are 
based on common sense, plus a thorough 
understanding of the chemistry of the body 
and the chemistry of foods. 

We all know that one man’s food is an- 
other man’s poison. Yet most people eat 
without knowing what they should eat. We 
have become slaves of certain foods. The 
result is that, instead of getting better’ we 
become worse through continuing the use 
of these same foods. Yet Dr. Chris- 
tian does not upset your diet. He does not 
deny you anything that is good for you. 
Nor does he ask you to eat things you don't 
enjoy. He does not revolutionize your daily 
ene Yet you feel results after the first 
mea 


— .. oe 
Your Stomach 


Certain foods, harmless in themselves, literally 
explode in your stomach when combined with other 
harmless foods, 

What the chemist does in his laboratory, you are 
As surely as you eat certain foods you are 
These poisons nature must fight. 


is why. 
y 


when you eat wrong, you are not as efficient mentally or physical 
as you could be. 

Wrong eating is one great cause of physical and mental wrecks. 
Wrong eating is what drags us down in health and efficiency. 
eating causes 90% of our complaints. i 
you can easily correct by reading the 24 simple lessons written by Dr, 


1 Wrong 
And it is wrong eating that 





“Your work on Scientific 
Fating is invaluable. It is 
with much p easure that I re- 
commend your course to pros- 
pective students everywhere."’ 
—Chas.A. Ittel, 1212 Tremont 
Ave., North Side, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


**Your course in Scientific 
Eating is wonderful because 
it has simplified both the 
chemistry of the body and the 
chemistry of food and teaches 
one how to unite these two 
branches of science so as to 
make our food prevent and 
cure disease."’—Eugene A. 
Ayers, H arrington Park, 


**T have read of you for years 
and I have recently looked 
over some of yourwork. You 
are doing much for humanity. 
I congratulate you on your 
latest contribution to the health 
and happiness of man.’’—Dr. 
V. M. George, 2305 N. High 
St.. Columbus, O. 

“I think the Almighty 
sends men on the earth at dif- 
ferent periods with independ- 
ent and fearless minds to 
rectify the wrongs that have 
been taught and reveal the 





Sts., Salt Lake City, Utah. — 








24 Little Lessons on Eating for Health, Strength and 
Happiness—Sent on Trial—No Money in Advance 


We want you to see what foods are best for you—according to your 
age, occupation, physical condition, climate and season of the year. 
We want to show you that these are not special foods, are not sold 
by Eugene Christian, can be obtained at home, at your club or in any 
restaurant anywhere. We want you to see for yourself that results 
come with practically the first meal. We want you to prove to your- 
self that you can do better thinking, better work, with less effort when 
you eat the right kind of foods, 

So we send you the 24 little lessons, including rules, methods, menus, for fre 
examination, Keep them—read them for five days. If you are satisfied—send us 
the special introductory price of $3.00. If not—merely return the books to 
us. Think what this offer means to you. There are over 300 pages in 7 
these lessons. If you get but one health-giving suggestion out of all 
these pages, it will be worth 50 times our price to you. Many 
people write that each page is worth the entire cost of the course, a 


Send in the Coupon! 


If you weigh too much or too little if you are constipated 
—if your liver or kidneys trouble you—if you value your ” 
health—if you want to eat right—you cannot do yourself 


Corrective 
° Inc. 
411 aw Ave. 


a greater favor than to send in the coupon now. Dr. Maywood, N. J. 
Christian’s methods have helped 23,000 others— . Send me the “Christian 
so we feel sure they will help you. That is why ( 

we send the 24 lessons without deposit. in 

Mail the coupon now—before you forget. 7 


‘ourse in Scientific Eat- 
” I will either remail it 


within 5 days or send you $3. 
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copies can be kept for = 
future reference without = 
. extra labor. = 
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Diet and Digestion 


Indigestion, Constipation, and the more serious ills to which they lead are so com- 
mon and cause so much needless pain and suffering, that Dr. John Harvey Kellogg 
has written a book, telling how such disorders may be avoided. Dr. Kellogg is the 
greatest living authority on diet and digestion. For nearly forty years, he has been 
Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, where he has had opportunity to 
observe, treat and prescribe for thousands of cases of indigestion, constipation and 
the more serious ills they lead to. What Dr. Kellogg tells you, therefore, is the re- 
sult of experience. He deals with fact—not theory. His new book is called “Colon 
Hygiene” and, in it, he tells you of all digestive disorders, their causes and natural 
methods for their relief which you may apply right in your own home. Nearly 400 
pages, with many illustrations, diet tables and instructions for exercise, rest’ and 
sleep. Price aoe $2 postpaid in the U. S. Order today. You take no risk. If you 
are not entirely satisfied, return book at once for prompt refund. Send order to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 311 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


WEBSTER'S NEW 



















Whatever your question; — be it the pronunciation 
a new term; the spelling of a puzzling word; 
the location of Nigeria, e meaning of 


IN NATIONAL tractor, white coal”etc.,-this New Creation 


DICTIONARY contains a clear, accurate, final answer. 
G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. "\"* Joi, cot-PAre” 









Please send me speci- 
canescens { NAME... SON LE ‘ 
FREE POCKET MAPS S. Panama-Pacific Exposition 
ADDRESS... ino 











coco ooo - > 
THE “VULCAN” INK PENCIL 
Fully guaranteed. Made right to write right. Lasts a lifetime. 
a an TTT 


BARGAIN 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains! by Re- 
builtin ourown Factories, Every machine 
is guaranteed for one year. 







Beminstons £330 $09 Smiths ste fis 
nderwoods to Royals $25 to 
L.C. Smiths to Olivers $20 to $35 





We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them, and adress of nearest branch office, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. 


Highly polished rubber and safety Jock cap Absolutely non-leakable. ¢ 
A useful gift. Red or black. Long or short 1 


J.D. ULLRICH & CO. 27 Thames Street, New York 








Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,’”’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 
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Independent 
Opinions 























We have received many replies to the 
article “Woman Suffrage Must Fail,” 
by Mrs. Alice M. George, in our issue of 
October 11. We quote parts of one of 
them: 


According to Mrs. George, then, there 
is, first of all, no definite sex division of 
interest between men and women and, see- 
ondly, that all women’s “interests are 
automatically and inevitably” attended to 
“by the men of their social group.” 

There are in New York City some 215,- 
420 women wage earners. Will Mrs. George 
please tell me who constitute the men of 
their social group? Is it the men who do 
not support these women or is it the men 
whom in many cases these women support? 

Is there no difference of interest between 
the abandoned mother and her recreant 
husband or lover, between a widow with 
children and a_ bachelor? Mrs. George 
seems to forget that for every woman hap- 
pily married to a husband able and willing 
to provide for her there are probably a 
dozen other women either spinsters or 
widows. 

Mrs. George says, “it is right that the 
state should place the responsibility of 
government upon those best equipped to 
perform its manifold duties.” 

Therefore we must conclude that those 
best equipped must be men. Still, Mrs. 
George tells us women are not a class, 
they are a sex. Men, one may deduce from 
this, are also not a class but a sex. Now 
what is there in that male sex which makes 
them also the class best equipped to per- 
form the manifold duties mentioned by Mrs. 
George. Let me cite an example. The jani- 
tress of an apartment house is a respect- 
able woman who does all the work con- 
nected with the house. She tends the fur- 
nace, sweeps the steps, scrubs the area, 
and washes the street. She has two chil- 
dren, whom she feeds, washes and tends in 
her spare time. Her extra work enables 
her daughter to become a trained nurse 
and her son to become a mechanic (mainly 
thru doing washing at night). Her hus 
band is a confirmed drunkard who only 
comes home at intervals. On_ these occa- 
sions he beats his wife and disgraces his 
children by his actions. This man _ constl- 
tutes the man of this janitress’ social group. 
Are this man and woman’s interests identi- 
cal? Is he better equipped than she for citi- 
zenship? Mrs. George may say this is an im- 
aginary case. It is not. It is a real one. 
She may say it is extreme. It is not, Un- 
happily these cases are far too numerous. 

In the last paragraph she says, “Anti 
suffragists are optimists,” etc. Suffragists, 
we must infer are the opposite, they are 
pessimists because they believe that women 
deserve the vote on the whole, because they 
are as intelligent as men, as public spirited 
as men, as possessing peculiar needs due 
to their sex and most of all to the con 
sequences of their sex, their children, which 
women can understand better than men. 
We are called “pessimists,” it seems, be 
cause we say that the millions of women 
factory employes should have a voice 1D 
making the labor laws which govern them. 
that the millions of wives and mothers 
should have a voice in the laws which gov 
ern marriage, divorce and child labor and 
legitimacy. 

For your own sake, 
1p. SELMA VAN PRAAG 
New York City 


Mrs. George, wake 


l LEVY 








There is no better instance upoM 
which to argue the question of free 
trade versus protection than sugat- 
Here is a clear cut instance on whic 
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the stalwart protectionist or the neo- 
mercantilist may join issue directly with 
the thorogoing free-trader or the mod- 
erate tariff-reformer. The beet sugar 
growers of our northern states and the 
cane sugar growers of our southern 
states are unable, or believe themselves 
to be unable, ever to stand the competi- 
tion of tropical plantations. Shall we 
then grant them some form of assistance 
at public expense’ or shall we frankly 
abandon the hope of being economically 


independent and become permanently | | 


dependent upon foreign countries for 
this necessity of life?” Mr. W. D. 
Hoover in “Independent Opinions” of 
September 27 made a plea for tariff 
duties in protection of the beet sugar 
industry. The two correspondents quoted 
below strike back straight from the 
shoulder The point they make is a good 
one, but is not so convincing as they 
think. The neo-mercantilist would begin 
by admitting their point, that a tariff is 
to some extent a tax upon the whole 
people for the benefit of a particular in- 
dustry, and then he would proceed to 
argue that such a tax was essential for 
national self-sufficiency. Is not, he would 
say, economic independence as neces- 
sary as political independence? In fact, 
can one have actual political independ- 
ence without economic independence? 
Certainly Germany would have suc- 
cumbed six months ago if she had not 
by means of high duties, bounties and 
various forms of. state aid developed 
the beet sugar and other agricultural 
products to the point of self-support. 
It is, as we say, a lovely question for 
debate and there is going to be some 
lively talk when Congress meets. 


Mr. Hoover says: “The last Congress 
practically provided for the extermination 
of this industry.” Why not state it from the 
greater side—the side that discloses the 
purpose of the action criticised—“the last 
Congress provided for the freeing of the 
people of the United States of a tax upon 
sugar, the proceeds of which, contrary to 
the spirit of law and justice, were not 
wholly for public purposes, but largely for 
private benefit.”” When the government has 
to choose between the interests of the whole 
people and those of a small class, should it 
be condemned for ‘preferring the former? 

If Mr. Hoover, and others interested, 
want help from Congress for the sugar in- 
terest, let them not, if their cause is just, 
try and put it thru under cover as being 
something else—for instance, the produc: 
tion of public revenue; but let them bring 
forward an act clearly stating their pur- 
pose, say something like this: “An act to 
_— the prosperity of the ‘irrigated 

est’ by laying a tax upon all sugar con- 
sumed in the United States, the proceeds 
to be distributed among sugar growers and 
manufacturers.” Then everything would be 
above board and clearly understood. Of 
=. the Supreme Court might “step on 

; but if they did so, it would not be be- 
ae it was wrong in form, but because it 
is wrong in principle. 
JAMES R. BETTIS 


Webster Grove, Missouri 


It’s mighty hard to read with patience 
such stuff as the Hoover note from Den- 
ver. It’s. the same old babyist farmer talk 
that has been spouted since the late six- 
ties, “Will the dear government please en- 
force such legislation as will enable me 
to tax my neighbors 25, 50 or 100 per 
cent to protect my special industry.” As 
to sugar, with our large imports, there is 
something to be said on-the side of rev- 
enue. If a specific duty of, say, } or 4 
cent per pound, without regard to quality, 

levied, would not be objectionable. 
ut any schedule that differentiates ac- 








Bell Telaphone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and i inspiring Exposition 
the world has ever seen."’—President Hadley of 





the ‘ask ae a a Eat 


Yale, in speaking of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


VERY American should 
feel it a duty as well as a 
privilege to visit the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and view its 
never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 


and Industry. 
In all this assemblage of 


wonders, combining the highest 
accomplishments of creative 
genius and mechanical skill, 
there is none more wonderful 
than the exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, the 
welcome visitors sit at ease 
while the marvel of speech 
transmission is pictorially re- 
vealed and told in story. They 


One Policy 


listen to talk in New York, three 
thousand miles away; they hear 
the roar of the surf on the far- 
off Atlantic Coast; they witness 
a demonstration of Transconti- 
nental telephony which has 
been awarded the Grand Prize 
of Electrical Methods of Com- 


munication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
greatest minds in the scientific 
world, Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful 
universal service of the Bell 
System, which makes’ possible 
instant communication between 
all the people of the country 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One + pean 


Universal Service 
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United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,178,094.82 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities, 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations, 
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OU have ambition. What 

you need now is the grit-your- 
teeth determination tosay, “I will.’’ 
“I will get out of the rut; I will 
learn more; I wi// earn more.” 


Man, when you make up your mind 
to be weil paid, to be a success, no 
power on earth can keep you down. 
All that you need is training. 


’ If you can read and write, the Inter- 


national Correspondence Schools will 
do the rest. It has helped thousands 
and thousands of men in your ver 

circumstances to ‘‘ get up,’ to hold 
good jobs, to make good money. 


Lift up your head, throw out your 
chest and say, “‘I will."’ Now, prove 
your mettle by marking and mailing 
this coupon now. Before turning 
this page—say, again, “‘I will’”’— 
and mean it. Mail the coupon NOW. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


| Box 104, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on m 
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ING THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tre phot » taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Avrnon. page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
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BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 





cording to the humbug of Dutch Standard 
or polarscope tests is absdlutely certain to 
end in fraud. 

Is there in all American history a more 
unsavory record than the methods of our 
monstrous Sugar Trust. In a just retribu- 
tion against that monopoly every penny of 
protection should be wiped out forever. In 
reply to the pathetic plaint of Hoover, I’d 
be willing to see his prosperous Western 
communities lie waste forever if it must 
be developed by a swindling tax on so uni- 
versal necessity as sugar—or only favored 
on a moderate specific tax so laid as to 
prevent the exasperating gigantic trust 
frauds of the past. In my entire 77 years’ 
Michigan residence, in church work, tem- 
perance work, support of schools and any 
and all other duties of good citizenship, I 
claim an equally good record as any other 
citizen of my intellectual equipment, and 
I deny the right of the nation to tax my 
limited income to foster the industry of 
any selfish, ignorant producer—necessities 
of revenue only excepted. In Michigan our 
sugar factories have at times turned divi- 
dends of 20 per cent, 30 per cent, 40 per 
cent and 70 per cent. I am as zealous for 
the prosperity of my state industries as the 
next man. But I’d be willing to see every 
dollar invested in Michigan beet sugar fac- 
tories sunk in the ground unless they can 
stand on their own resources, like my 
Eaton country neighbors raise wheat, corn, 
beans, hay, beef and pork. 

Henry J. MARTIN 

Vermontville, Michigan 





In our issue of September 20 we 
called attention to the recrudescence of 
superstition during the war, and told 
how the story of St. George coming to 
the aid of the English at Mons, tho 
written avowedly as fiction, has found 
wide credence as fact. Such legends of- 
ten crop up in wartime, but the follow- 
ing story of the Boxer rebellion, told to 
the writer by one of the missionaries of 
the American Board who were besieged 
in the British compound at Peking, is 
new to us: 

All thru the weeks and months of sus- 
pense and danger, the foreigners wondered 
that the mobs outside of the walls aimed 
their guns so high that, tho.there was con- 
stant firing over the walls, and the inmates 
were in continual peril, very little injury was 
done. After relief came, and the mission- 
aries who spoke the language were able to 
converse with the Chinese, and get their 
side of the story, it transpired that the 
fanatical mobs kept seeing indistinct white 
shapes hovering over the compound, which 
they took to be the guardian angels (or 
demons?) of the detested foreigners. Feel- 
ing sure that they could do no harm to 
the human beings below, so long as these 
protecting Spirits were there, they de- 
voted their energies to dispatching them, 
and hence their shots went quite wild of any 
one who could be hurt by them. The mis- 
sionary who told the story did not make 
any claim to having seen these Spirits her- 
self, but she was firmly convinced that the 
Lord had preserved his people by working 
upon the superstitions of their enemies. 

D. BUSHNELL 

Peacedale, R. I. 


The ingenious explanation of the in- 
cident is also novel and quite in accord- 
ance with the pragmatic philosophy of 
the times. Certainly the cultivation of 
superstition among the enemy may 
sometimes be an advantage as in this 
case. One of the reasons for skepticism 
as to the presence of angels at Mons 
is that the side they are said to have 
espoused suffered a disastrous defeat. 
A British officer who went thru those 
terrible days is reported to have said 
that if the angels were responsible for 
what happened at Mons he hoped they 
would fight for the Germans next time. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. ‘The latter conijpany was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

te Che vVelme Of. .cccccccvce $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


the extent of...........65. 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 

OD. GODS. cccccccvcssscoes 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GOGMGE ccvccssstoncesoeece 83,811,450.00 
Leaving .outstanding at pres- 

Ge BB nc 60065déesdnecseso 6,989, 660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SG Ges cceasetasedese 23,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amouut- 

OB BOr cccccccccesccscccccces 14, 101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 


reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordauce with the charter, 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 





AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunitfes offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which {is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certajn 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime Is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 obontutelz berond ques eT or 
doubt. The Annuity epartment, je 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or femule. 































For 36 years we have been paying our custom: 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend atter the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. §25C 

of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence? 












DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 5. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVLDEND NO. 39. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and Orig- 
inal Preferred Capital Stock of the company, 
the period commencing August 1, 1915, and aed 
ing October 31, 1915, will be paid by checks ma ; 
November 15, 1915, to shareholders of record @ 
12:00 o’clock noon, October 30, 1915. 
San Francisco, California, October 30, 1915. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27, 1915, 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. re 
on the Common stock of Liggett & Myers T - 
Co. was this day declared, payable December . 
1915, to the Common stockholders of recor o 
the close of business on November 15th, 1915 

Checks will be mailed.  WDERSON, Teese 


A SILVER QUARTER sent, at our re 
with the name and address of a friend, 
will secure eight consecutive issues ° 
THE INDEPENDENT for him. later 
duce your acquaintances to THE IND 
PENDENT in its new form. 
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THE INVESTOR'S SERVICE 


The Independent Service for In- 
vestors gives personal attention 
to the requests of subscribers for 
information on investments of all 
kinds. We cannot take the re- 
sponsibility of recommending spe- 
cific securities for purchase, but 
we shall be glad to give either bg 
letter or thru these columns a full 
and impartial statement of the 
pertinent facts in regard to any 


investment. : 
. 

















WAR LOANS AND CREDITS 


Italy is borrowing $25,000,000 here 
by means of one-year 6 per cent notes, 
offered at par, which are convertible at 
maturity into 6 per cent one-year 
bonds. The latter may be exchanged for 
ten-year bonds bearing interest at 54 
per cent. All the mgney will be expended 
in this country for coal, clothing, and 
other supplies. England and France 
need more, for their war purchases 
here, than the proceeds of the $500,- 
000,000 loan. It will be remembered 
that they sought $1,000,000,000. While 
no authoritative announcement has been 
made, there is reason to believe that 
there will be arrangements for credits 
amounting to $100,000,000 or more, 
based upon American and British secur- 
ities. Gold will be shipped from time to 
time. About $25,000,000 was recently 
received in New York from England, by 
way of Halifax. Gold shipments to us 
have been $40,000,000 since the middle 
of October, and '$325,000,000 since the 
beginning of the year. 

Russia seeks a loan or credit of at 
least $50,000,000, and it is said that the 
rate she will pay is 9 per cent. Her 
purchases in this country, however, call 
for much more than $50,000,000. Every 
week new orders and contracts are re- 
ported. Those placed in October amount 
to more than $70,000,009 


THE MARKET FOR SECURITIES 


On the New York Stock Exchange 
the market continues to be active and 
broad. Last week there were five mil- 
lion-share days, with a daily average 
of nearly 1,200,000. In the week im- 
mediately preceding there had been 
three. That week saw net gains for 
nearly all the listed issues, with spec- 
tacular advances for several of the war 
order stocks. The warnings of broker- 
age houses and the exactions of large 
Margins did not check the wild move- 
Ment in these shares. For Bethlehem 
Steel common stock the gain in that 
week was 101, but it should be said that 
only 12,200 shares were sold, while the 
sales of United States Steel (showing 
& gain of 34) were 802,000. Other re- 
markable additions in that week were as 


follows: General Motor, 48; Studebaker, 
264; Maxwell, 134; Willys-Overland, 
124. There were slight advances for the 
leading railroad shares, with an excep- 
tion in the case of Canadian Pacific, for 
which an addition of 64 was shown, 
owing mainly to recent favorable re- 
ports about the company’s earnings. Be- 
cause restoration of the dividend on 
Steel common was expected, there were 
sales at 873, the highest price in five 
years. 

At the beginning of last week the 
upward movement in war order shares 
was still to be seen, but after the open- 
ing on Monday there were wide fluc- 
tuations. Large transactions in Erie 
Railroad stock, with an advance of 34, 
attracted attention ‘arid were ascribed 
by. some to the work of a pool, altho 
the evidence of good management of 
the company’s affairs, and of large 
freight business, was not ignored. On 
Tuesday there were slight declines for 
a majority of the stocks. Reports of 
impending peace negotiations had some 
effect. Erie common, however, crossed 
40 for the first time in several years. 
Maxwell common declined sharply be- 
cause of statements directing attention 
to the high price, when compared with 
the ruling quotations for the first and 
second preferred, which have a prior 
claim on surplus available for divi- 
dends. 

On Wednesday considerable losses 
for the war order shares were shown. 
The news that the United States Steel 
directors at their meeting had ordered 
no dividend on the common stock was 
not made known until after the close 
of Tuesday’s market. This news was 
disappointing to many, and the quar- 
ter’s net earnings fell below the sum 
generally predicted. But the shares 
were supported and the day’s net loss 
was only 1 point. Railroad issues de- 
clined a little in sympathy. The day’s 
net losses for leading war order stocks 
were as follows: Bethlehem Steel, 21 
(on sales of less than 400 shares); 
Willys-Overland, 10%; General Motor, 
9; Studebaker, 54; Maxwell, 44; Bald- 
win Locomotive, 53. There were some 
additional declines on Thursday, not- 
ably in the motor group, where Stude- 
baker lost 184, General Motor 11, and 
Willys-Overland 10. But Steel common 
was firmly held, and 38 points were 
added to the price of Erie. 

All of the prominent stocks, Bethle- 
hem Steel excepted, advanced on Friday 
in a strong market. There was a notice- 
able revival of interest in railroad 
shares, altho the net gains, with one 
exception, were small. The addition for 
Canadian Pacific was 7%, making 12% 
for the five full days. Bethlehem’s loss 
of 19, on sales of a few shares, reduced 
the price to 540. In the preceding week 
600 had been reached. This remarkable 
record is that of a stock which ranged 

































Shirts and Neckties by Mail for 


less than you pay for shirts alone 


On receipt of $2 and 15¢ postage with name and 
address of five friends, we send a box of 3 DURO 
shirts and a handsome necktie by parcel post. 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six 
months without fading, shrinking or ripping, or new shirts 
free. Made of fine white percale shirting fabric with narrow 
stripes of blue, black, and lavender. One shirt of each color 
to the box. Cut in popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand 
laundered and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 17, 
sleeves 33 or 35. Neckties are navy blue, black, and laven- 
der, Take your choice. The shirts would cost you a dollcr 
apiece and you would get no guarantee of wear. The tie 
would cost 50c. Illustrated literature on request, but save time by 
sending §2 bill and 15c postage today with size and five names, 
for if all goods are not satisfactory on arrival we will gladly refund 
your money. Highest bank references. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 79, 158 E. 34th Street, NEW YORK 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, J know you can, be- 
cause I have ved uced 32,000 women 
and have Judit up that many more— 











scientifically, naturally, without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms. 






weigh 83 
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and I hav gained 











Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocroft’s new 
on Meaty a Duty. Ses sale at all book- 
dellers. Beautifully bound. Price $2.00. 


The University of Southern Minnesota °**s ‘° 


ates of Recognized Colleges work leading to advanced degrees 
either in residence or *‘in absentia."’ High School subjects 
also offered by correspondence. Address 

WM. W. MEINERS, Ph.D., Dean, Austin, Minn. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses, Three years learning profession without ¢x- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
ul d book 











Eye and Ear D let free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 
course. 





A subscription to 


The Independent 


will make a most acceptable 


Christmas Gift 
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|-LITTLE TRAVELS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is. under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal. where personal inquiry 
may be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The 
Independent, New York. 











between 46 and 29 in 1914, and was 
sold in January last at 46%. In answer 
to suggestions made by several persons, 
the company has declined to multiply 
the number of common shares by ten, 
making the par value $10 instead of 
$100. An interesting story is told by a 
resident of Garden City, Long Island, 
who accidentally found, a few days ago, 
a certificate for 28 shares of Bethlehem, 
which he bought in 1908, he says, at 
$12 a share, and had forgotten. At 600, 
the profit on this investment of $336 is 
$16,464. p 

For the five full days the net gains 
in the list of railroad shares ranged 
from 12% for Canadian Pacific, 6% for 
Erie and 6 for Reading, down to the 
neighborhood of 2 for Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Atchison and New York 
Central. Railroad securities were helped 
by reports of the large quantities of 
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Ghe GLEN SPRINGS sai 


OPEN ALL TH THE YEAR 


Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
ae having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. The . * 
treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. freight, the greater part of it to be 
Treatments are given under the direction of physicians. Two of the Drinking Springs are 


exported, which are taxing the capacity 
highly Radioactive. 


; | jof trains and ships. While these addi- 
' THE, BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters — |tions for railroad stock were shown b 
; of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. | ° Re 
| THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE | the Exchange dealings, the following 

SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER TER OF WATER, or nearly -|net losses for war order issues were 
three times as much as any other American Spring known. a... the treatment of RHEUMATISM, | 


GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM results of the same five days’ business: 
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AND LIVER, HEART eg Ps tg ot SYSTEM, epee peas. Ano. DISORDERS OF THE 4 Bethlehem, 45; General Motor, 18}; 

NERVOUS SYSTEM, We Offer advantages unsurpassed in is country or urope. FI ‘ = te ‘ 

Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing | Studebaker, 173; Willys-Overland, 9; 

exercise, Well-kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 4 Crucible Steel, 71 ; Baldwin Locomotive, 
Our Illustrated Booklets eon mares: on our arnt Springs will be Mailed on Sapuent. ] 54; American Car and Foundry, 2}. 
CREST VIEW SANATORIUM| THE SPA SANATORIUM | AMERICAN AUTOS ABROAD 

Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects, home com- | A-!. THAYER: M.D.. Hallston Spa, N. Y . near Saratoga Springs. Those who read the Government's 

forts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M. D. __| pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. ; * |foreign trade reports will find in them 

something that accounts in part for the 

oe thTogh — p pte PINE TREE INN recent great advance of the market 

Highest grade service. ARIGHT, M.D. prices of certain automobile company 

LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY shares. In the fiscal year that ended 

CARE-FREE An exceptional place for Autumn, Winter | with June the exports of automobiles 

and Early Spring. Now open. from this country amounted to $74,- 

CRUISES t& TROPICS Apert A. Le Roy, Prop. 000,000, or almost double the value of 

By United Fruit Co.’s “Great White Fleet,”’ with 





oer atn rast || ROCND THR WORLD TOURS | ioe tes remarkable increase is om 
February, March, Inclusive Fares. The Best Regular Services ° gy Es - 
Gieeh Gann Gn tens’ tie to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, |in the sales of automobile trucks, from 
SOUTH AMERIC Feb. 2, and 16. Novel, fas- SSovnauh. naw Pien | $1,181,600 to $39,140,682. Nearly all of 
cinating. Send for program desired. LAND. Round World Trips |these were exported to be used in the 
ee ee a Oe intr An a orien. |great war. The growth of this trade is 
Boston, Philadelphia, Ohicago, fae Aaumne, 
oro e 


TAL S.N. CO. more plainly shown by figures which 
San Francisco, Montreal, Full information from 


relate to the seven months that ended 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. ¥. with July, the value of motor truck 


exports having risen to $37,490,768 in 
those months, from only $648,241 in the 
corresponding months of 1914. In the 
same periods, the increase for pas- 
senger motor cars was from $16,160,- 
000 to $20,454,000. Several millions 
should be added for engines, tires and 
other parts. When this foreign demand 
is considered, there is nothing surpris- 
ing in the announcement made last 
week that one of the manufacturing 
companies is about to increase the num- 
ber of its employes by 10,000 men. 





























The following dividends are announced: 
Federal Sugar Refining Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable November 1. 
American Light and Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, 14% per cent; common, 2% per cent 
2% shares common stock on every 100 shares of 
— stock outstanding; all payable Novem- 
r 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company, first D 
ferred and original preferred, quarterly, $1. 50 
per share, payable November 15. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, quarterly, 
common, 3 per cent, payable December 1. 








The President’s Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion this year ought to be a crackerjack— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 
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J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
M ine A 
Pr agazine Agency 
em —the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at 
the Possible Club and givesthe quickest, 
ket most accurate, and most reliable service. 
Jd Magazine Money! 
ed Save Magazine Money! 
11eS 
74,- Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
. of 3000 Period and Club Offers. It’s a 
Saver and is Free to you for the 
sed- asking. The name J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
een is the accepted stamp of reliability 
i. and promptness in the magazine field. 
ro 
1 of Local Agents Wanted 
the Send Us YOUR ry 
: ri Name and Address 
1¢ 
ided : ADDRESS 
ruck 
rok J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
. the MAGAZINE AGENCY 
the 812 Brooks Building CHICAGO ILL. 
pas- S15 Sone meas contone ma.) 
— SHORT -STORY WRITING - 
10ns A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc« 

d ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 

an Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippineott’s Magazine, 

d ree. Please address 
nan THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
pris- De. Eocawein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 

la st “HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
iring Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
num- eaith, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
ome-making and well-paid positions. 
te ican School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Il. 
iin Bronze Memorial Tablets 
ferred, JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
es 2ith St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
y, pre- ‘ 
nt and ’ 4 
ae You Cant Lose Your Keys 
es ‘(Q If You Carry Them in a 
+ a | om, DANDA LEATHER KEY CASE 
at 80 (-) With Your Name Stamped in Gold Leaf 
ss DD] 25c Badia | 40c sect 
or 
arterly, i q nee keys from rusting, saves 
4 Jothing and is a neat case for the pocket. 
77 Made of strong, black leather with key ring. 
clams nt feet Sane 
jack— DANDA IT. MFG. CO., 82 Joho St., New York 
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W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















J. A. L., Lafayette, La.—The financial 
condition of the International Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, on 31st of last 
December, was as follows; Admitted assets, 
$4,463,177; total liabilities (exclusive of 
capital stock), $3,601,804; capital, $525,- 
000; net surplus, $336,373. Its total in- 
surance in force on date noted was $40,- 
913,384. It paid stockholders in 1913 
$133,188 in dividends and $78,909 in 1914. 
In addition, $100,000 was held as a reserve 
for “stockholders’ dividend account” at 
the end of 1914. Management expenses are 
above normal, and the cost of new business 
is excessive. However, it writes non-par- 
ticipating policies only. The protective 
qualities of Missouri laws are good. 

A. R. L., Columbus, O.—The Peerless 
Casualty Company is not large, but is in 
fair financial condition, and I know of no 
reason why you should refuse its policy if 
the contract conditions serve your purposes 
better than that of the other company. I 
cannot believe that the Philadelphia com- 
pany declined to issue you an ordinary life 
policy on the ground that several of your 
ancestors died under age 60, offering you a 
20-payment life, instead. But there are a 
number of things respecting the underwrit- 
ing systems of some very good companies 
which I don’t understand. If you can get 
what you want in the Phoenix Mutual or 
Equitable of Iowa, take their policies. 
Both are excellent companies. 


. W. B., St. Paul, Minn.—You are 
doubtless inquiring about the Postal Life 
Insurance Company of New York. On De- 
cember 31, 1914, its assets were, $9,613,- 
849; liabilities, exclusive of capital stock, 
$9,383,967 ; capital, $100,000; net surplus, 
$129,882. Its admitted assets, net policy 
reserves and total insurance in force have 
been steadily declining since 1910, while 
its net surplus has remained about sta- 
tionary for three years. The great bulk 
of its premiums is derived from the re- 
insured policies of other companies which 
it absorbed, few of which yield a dividend 
and, from the figures accessible, it is im- 
possible to approximate the rate of divi- 
dend earned on its own policies. From 
Best’s Life Insurance Reports—1915, I 
learn that: “Prior to 1915 the company 
paid in addition to the 94 per cent guar- 
anteed dividend on renewed policies a con- 
tingent dividend. The company has advised 
us that only the 94 per cent guaranteed 
dividend will be paid in 1915; which will, 
of course, affect the net cost materially.” 


F. E. R., Albany, N. Y.—In many re- 
spects the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Toronto is an excellent company. 
It is 68 years old, has assets of $56,000,- 
000, a surplus of $3,000,000 and-has been 
skilfully managed. Aside from its deferred 
dividend policies (which are unfavorable 
to policyholders) my chief criticism of this 
company is aimed at its increased capital- 
ization from $125,000 to $1,000,000 be- 
tween the years 1900 and 1903. A going 
life insurance company not only does not 
need more capital—it needs none at all. 
Of course, the increase was made solely 
in the interests of stockholders. The pro- 
prietors simply added $875,000 principal 
to their private purses. While I would 
strongly advise against the taking of de- 
ferred dividend policies, I cannot encour- 
age you, now that you have them paid 
seven-twentieths of the way, to surrender 
them. You would sacrifice too much. Carry 
them thru. The Connecticut General is a 
good company. The Connecticut Mutual 
and Massachusetts Mutual are among the 
best policyholders’ companies in the coun- 
try. 











Ever See A Picture Of 
This Cigar Before? 


Honestly, we believe that we could leave the 
signature off this advertisement and nearly half 
the men who saw it would know that it was put 
out by Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. of Philadelphia. 

That is because this same cigar and the offer 
that follows below have appeared constantly 
for fourteen years. 

Fourteen years is a long time. 
possible tine for any cigar to be 
sold that is not an a 5 
good cigar at an unusually lowprice, 

For fourteen years the Shivers’ 
Panatela has maintained the same 
quality, the same wancoray the 
same flavor, the same mi dness, 
Every tobacco man knows that the 
most trifling change, even in the 
color of a package, may wreck the 
sales of a product—so fickle is the} 
public’s favor in tobacco, 

Yet for fourteen years we have} 
claimed that our Panatela at $5.00 
per hundred was the equal of the 
1oc or three-for-a-quarter cigar sold 
by “the trade.” 

We have repeatedly offered to 
take back any box that did not 
convince the smoker of this fact, 
pay all expenses and ne charge for 
the cigars smoked; and our busi- 
ness has grown every year. Our 
customers have increased. We have 
been forced to move to larger and 
larger quarters—and still we grow, 

Aren’t you ready at last to try 
this cigar? Hasn’t it earned its 
right to your recognition? 


OUR OFFER is: Upon 
we will send fifty Shivers’ Pana- 
telas, on approval, to a reader of 
The Independent, express progela, 
He may smoke ten cigars and ree 
turn the remaining forty at our 
expense and no charge for the ten 
smoked if he is not satisfied with 
them; if he is pleased with them 
and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

Selling direct from our factory 
to the smoker is the economic rea- 
son why we can offer a hand-made 
cigar with a selected long Havana 
filler, and a Sumatra wrapper for 
$5.00 per hundred or $2.50 Sor, 40. 
All our sales are by the box, he 
majority are on reorders that come 
in year after year. 

_The Panatela is not our only 
cigar. We make seventeen differ- 
ent shapes, .man 
Havana cigars. ur complete cat- 
alog mailed on request. 

Read that offer again and see if 
you don’t think it’s about time 


It is an im- 






of them clear 





you “took us up.” * 
In ordering, please use business Zhivers 

Stationery or give references and 

state whether you prefer mild, me- | EXACT SIZE 

dium or strong cigars, AND SHAPE 











HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2054 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tear It Out When 
TEI, Attended 








Couponed Pages—LIVE Notes Only 








Important eng ble ideas are lost in note- 
books filled with dead d Use the Robi Re- 
minder—six coupons,to a page. Put each note on a separate 


coupon—tear it out when it ceases to be of value. Handsome 
Black Leather case with pocket for holding special papers. 
A splendid article for advertisers. 

Reminder complete with extra pad, size 344x7 in. id $1. 
Name in gold on cover 25c extra; new fillers 90c per dozen. 

Vest pocket size, 3x5 in., 4coupons toa page, complete with 
six extra pads, postpaid $1. Name in gold 25c extra. 

ORDER NOW, 








Robinson Mfg. Co., Dept.D, Westfield, Mass. 
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ROTHESTS have often been made 
P: ainst neutral countries selling mu- 
nitions to belligerents, but have never 
resulted in stopping the practice. There 
has never been a war in which the out- 
come: has depended so largely on the sup- 
ply of ammunition as in the present case, 
and the United States is the only neutral 
wer which can now sell munitions in 
arge quantities. These new conditions 
have made the question of our right to sell 
munitions one of the foremost issues be- 
fore the country. This debate was pre- 
pared by Mary Prescott Parsons. 


akGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. The legal right to sell munitions does 
not necessarily justify the practise. 

A. A moral wrong may be right le- 
gally. 

B. International law fails to meet 
twentieth century conditions. Indepen- 
dent 82.131, April 26, 1915. 

C. We have a right to place an em- 
bargo on the exportation of munitions. 

1. International law permits it. 2. 
The Hague Conventions recognize it. 
8. Precedent exists in the history of 
the United States and of other na- 
tions. 

II. An embargo would be expedient. 

A. We should have no more trouble 
in enforcing it than we do in prevent- 
ing the organization of armed expedi- 
tions within our territory for use 
against belligerents. 

B. It would not endanger national 


pegeperity. 

. It would not destroy our indus- 
tries. (a) Munition factories would have 
a chance for legitimate profit in selling 
to our Government and to neutrals. (b) 
It is not our duty to protect “mushroom 
industries” which have been started or 
greatly enlarged because of the present 
war. (c) Munition plants can turn to 
the manufacture of engineering ma- 
terials and other supplies. (d) As man 
men can be employed in this way. (e) 
Other industries are already profiting 
because European exports have fallen 
off. (f) The embargo on munitions need 
not be extended to cover all contraband. 
2. Commerce would increase because 
of the greater safety of goods at sea. 3. 
An embargo would stop the tremendous 
speculations in munitions which are a 
financial danger to the country. 

C. It would increase our 
safety. 

1. At present it would help to keep 
us out of the European war. 2. It would 
pootent the lives of citizens at sea. 3. 

e alleged danger to us if we could 
not buy munitions in time of war is not 
a real one. (a) Without a powerful fleet 
we could not import them. (b) With such 
a fleet and our coast defenses we could 
repel invasion without buying munitions. 

4. The niore we allow munition in- 
terests to grow the greater will be the 
menace of militarism in the United 
States when European markets fail. 

III. The sale of munitions at the present 
time is contrary to the spirit of neu- 
trality. 

A. The Allies alone can now buy 
from us. . 

B. During recent troubles in Mexico 
our Government placed an embargo on 


national 

















AN EMBARGO 


the export of munitions. to Mexico be- 
cause a neutrality which allowed us to 
sell to Huerta, who had ports, while 
Carranza had none, would be mere “pa- 
per neutrality.” 

C.’We have a right to place an em- 
bargo as a protest against EXngland’s in- 
vasion of neutral rights upon the seas. 

D. We have a right to legislate on 
questions involving moral right altho 
this may change our relations with bel- 
ligerent nations during the war. 


IV. The sale of munitions to belligerents 


is morally wrong at any time. 

A. War is wrong. 

B. Munition sales prolong wars and 
increase their horrors. 

©. Withholding sales would often pre- 
vent the declaration of war. 

D. An embargo would not place small 
and peaceful nations at, a greater disad- 
— 

Prohibiting sales would not lead 
to = piling up of munition stores in 
time of peace. Some move toward inter- 
national disarmament and international 
federation is sure to follow the present 
war. 

F. At present the profit of a few in- 
dividuals endangers the reputation of 
our Government. 

G. Our sale of munitions will destroy 
our influence in the cause of humanity, 
in ending the war and in promoting uni- 
versal peace. 

H. It is untrue to our own sense of 
national honor. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 


The legal fight of citizens to sell muni- 
tions is unquestioned. 

A. It is based on an established prin- 
ciple of international law. 

B. It was affirmed at The Hague in 
1907, 

C. It rests on precedent. 

1. The United States has always main- 
tained this right. 2. The nations which 
now object to our sales have sold muni- 
tions to belligerents during other wars. 

D. No nation now questions our legal 
right. 

E. No law of the United States for- 
bids this trade. 


II. An embargo would be inexpedient. 


A. It would be burdensome if not im- 
possible to enforce. 

B. It would destroy national prosper- 
ity. 

1. It would cause industrial depres- 
sion. (a) It would rob munition manu- 
facturers of the means of livelihood. (b) 
It would throw men out of employment. 
(c) It would check the development of 
many national industries. It is only a 
step from an embargo on munitions to 
an embargo on all contraband. 2. It 
would : destroy commerce. 3. Financial 
depression would inevitably result. 

C. It would be dangerous to the Unit- 
ed States. 

1. At any time it would be likely to 
involve us in war. 2. At the present time 
it would probably force us to partici- 
pate in the European war. 3. It would 
endanger national safety. If we could not 
rely on buying munitions in case of at- 
tack we should be at the mercey of any 
invader. 


’ 


DEBATE 


RESOLVED: 
States should place an embargo on the 
exportation of arms and munitions of 
war to belligerent nations in time of 


< 









That the United 
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III. At the present time an embargo would 
be unneutral. 

A. In offering to sell to both sides 
the. United States is observing strict 
neutrality. 

B. Refusal to sell would be contrary 
to the accepted practice . Fg 
as stated at The Hague in 1907. 


IV. At any time it would whee wrong. 


A. It would lead to -increased arma- 
ments. 

1. Nations would be obliged to store 
vast quantities of munitions sufficient to 
carry them thru great wars. 2. Private 
munition interests would try to foment 
wars. 3. Government ownership of all - 
munition factories, the)only alternative, 
would endanger liberty. 

‘B. It would delay universal peace. 

1. Preparedness would increase war. 
2. It would make wars longer and more 
terrible. 3. It would place small or 
peaceful nations at the mercy of ag- 
oae powers. 

It would be wieed to American 
idenis of humanity and love of peace. 
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The Best Xmas Gift 
For the Entire Family 
HAT gift could please a// the family like a Jesse 
French & Sons Player-Piano? Almost everyone: 
loves music. It shortens the long winter evenings, 


brightens dull days, and develops talent in the children. You 
and your family will realize the fullest joy from life with a 


Here is a Player-Piano so simple 
to operate, so easy in its action, that 
from grandfather down to the small- 
est child, any member of the family 
can play and enjoy it. 

So perfect are the arrangements to 
control expression that no knowl- 
edge of music is necessary to bring 
out the beautiful tone pictures of any 


ancl matter how difficult may 


ave been its written score. 


Nearly 40 years of piano manu- 
facturing experience have contributed 


Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano 


“Unquestioned Excellence’’ . 


to the production of this finest of 
player-pianos. Full, rich tone, hand- 
some, durable case, strong in every 
detail of construction—a life-time of 
musical satisfaction. 


Leading Dealers, all over the 
United States, represent us. If no 
dealer in your locality we will ship 
direct. Easy terms. 

Liberal Exchange Proposition on 
your old piano. May we send our 
Illustrated Catalog? 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 


1911 Eighth Ave. 


New Castle, Ind. 


**Jesse French, a name well known since 1875"" 
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After a 
Hard Day’s Work 


rub the tired muscles with a few drops of the soothing, refreshing, 
antiseptic liniment Absorbine, Jr. You will find it pleasant and 
convenient to use and remarkably efficacious. 


This liniment invigorates jaded muscles, limbers the joints and 
prevents second day soreness and lameness after a strenuous, tiresome 
day of sport or work. 

America’s best athletes and trainers ure ABSORBINE, JR. to 
relieve strains and wrenches and also as a rub-down before vigorous 
exercise to prevent these conditions. 
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combines efficiency with safety. It is made of pure herbs, many of 
which are grown on my own farms, and is positively non-poisonous. 

Then too, ABSORBINE, JR. is a germicide—a safe, powerful 
germicide which makes it especially valuable as an application for 
cuts, bruises and sores. No danger of infection if Absorbine, Jr. is 


applied promptly. A bottle of Absorbine, Jr., kept handy for 
USE ABSORBINE, JR.— 


emergencies, is excellent health and accident insurance. if 
° P - " - ei 
It is concentrated and economical—a few drops only are required at an application. #% 
One ounce of Absorbine, Jr., to a quart of water or witch hazel makes a general purpose #% 
To reduce sprains, swellings, inflamed conditions, enlarged veins or glands. 
I 
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liniment of more than average efficacy and is also antiseptic and germicidal. 
To relieve aches and pains and stop lameness. 


To reduce soft bunches, such as wens and weeping sinews. Absorbine, Jr. penetrates quickly and assists 
nature in bringing about a resolution and dissolution of the deposits. 


To cleanse and heal cuts, lacerations and wounds. 
Whenever a high-grade liniment or a positive germicide is indicated, . 
ABSORBINE, JR. more than satisfies others and will do the same for you. 
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Reprint from Laboratory Report on Absorbine, Jr. by A. R. Pyne, M. B., 
Dominion Analyst, 134 Carlton Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Test 1 was conducted with a 25% aqueous solution of Absorbine, Jr. There was no growth 


of the Bacillus Diphtherie or Bacillus Coli, on the sterile agar plates from one up to fifteen 
minutes and nine minutes’ exposure was germicidal to the Staphylococcus. 

Test 2 was conducted in the same way with a 15% solution. There was no growth on the 
agar plates from the Bacillus Diphtherie or the Bacillus Coli, fourteen minutes proving 
sufficient for the death of the Staphylococcus. 

Test 3 was similarly conducted, using a_10% solution. Three minutes’ exposure to this 
solution was germicidal to the Bacillus Coli, and seven minutes’ exposure destroyed the 
Bacillus Diphtheriz. 


Absorbine, Jr. is sold by leading druggists at $1.00 per bottle or sent direct postpaid. 
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A Liberal Trial Bottle will be mailed to your address upon receipt of 10c in stamps. Sena 


for trial bottle or procure regular size from your druggist today. 


W. F. Young, P.D.F., 283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. _ 
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